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INTRODUCTION. 


Tux is no ſubje& which has more 
exerciſed the ingenuity of thoſe who have 
thus intruded on the public, than the fram- 

| ing of what might appear an adequate apo- 
logy for the n it exhibits. 


am Cs conſcious that ambition of 


tempt will be generally attributed, and that 
in the mind of moſt; its failure, as in fimilar. 
caſes, will be attended with a degree of con- 
tempt proportionable to the ſy ppoſed exor- 


bitance of the expectation of the man who 


preſumes to addreſs them ; and I can aſſure 


| you, that my experience of the extent of the 
goodnature and indulgence of men on theſe 


ſubjects, and the little practice I have had 
of —_— or Rating my thoughts in wit: 


pplauſe is the motive to which ſuch an at- 


J. 


| | ing, 5 have GE me from addreſ- | 
fing theſe letters to you, and ſtill more, from 
ſubjecting them to the public eye, at any 


other period than in times ſuch as thoſe in 


which we live. 


But whilſt the induſtry with which calum- 
nies have been cireulated, renders, in my 


55 apprehenſion, an explanation of my motives 
to you neceſſary; an attempt by a plain and 


fimple ſtatement to bring back to the recol- 


lection of che nation the various ſteps by 


which folly, art, and miſmanagement have 

combined to miſlead the public mind, and 
to ſink the country into its preſent ſtate of 
exlamity, cannotbe diſadvantageous to them. 
and if it exhibits in its imperfections a proof 
of my want of ability, I ſhall in my on 


mind feel ample compenſation, if it produces 


in yours the conviction that I am ready to 
hazard any thing rather than that my public 


conduct ſhould not t ſtand ee in ge eſti: 
| mation. | 


Abe ines which fine words make is 
one thing, ang the conviction of reaſon ano- 
GO Eg; „ | Sr; 
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ther; 1 have no habits of compoſition, and 
if T had, 1 have not vanity ſufficient to ſup- 
poſe that I could miſlead you into „ oof 75 
bation of that which appeared to myſelf cul · 
pable. But, convinced of the rectitude of my 
conduct, it is not by art I wiſh to court your 
approbation, | but by reaſon to command it; "pag 
and in attempting to effect this, Tlook forward 
with confidence, that the ſtrength of the caſe, 
brought under view at a moment when pre- 
judice has in ſome degree ſubſided; will fink 
in your minds the imperfections of the ſtate- 
at; vor fp he cles Vo lin 


m 1 on . nature ef the tines as an 
e for my intruſion, I mean not to al- 
lude to any of thoſe. misfortunes, fo often 
dwelt upon, which are the univerſal atten» 
dants of warfare; nor to thoſe themes. of. 
complaint which, though often true, have 


heen generally maliciouſly regarded as the 


refort of diſappointed politicians. The ſcenes” 
of unparalleled diſaſters, that have followed 
one another with unprecedented rapidity, -- 


appropriate in the minds of all, charasterr 
iſtic'calamities to the times; and there are 
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none who have attended to the periodical 
publications of the day, who muft not have 


1 275 obſerved, that a ſyſtem of ſcandalous. infi- 
2 nuation and diſgraceful calumny has been 


carried on by men ſuppoſed to be under the 
influence of Government, and who have un- 
doubtedly by them been ſcreened from the 
juſtice of their country *, as novel in itſelf, 
as 


The following libel, amongſt many others, appeared 
Fark a year ago, in a paper called The * Briton, 


« How filently the de of London dire palfed o over the 
4 W and fraudulous tricks of the conventional rogues 
| & of Paris ! They have not applauded the meaſures of con- 
4 « fiſcating the property of ſtrangers in the public funds in 
« France, and they dare not condemn it. In the one caſe 
& they would be hooted at, and ſpurned by every honeſt man 
« in the kingdom; and in the ſecond, they would Joſe. their 
y falaries ; and which by the by they are likely to do very 
ec ſoon; for Danton has publicly declared that no confidence 
& is to be placed in the Engliſh at Paris, who call themſelves 
« the victims of the Britiſh Government ; ; and that they 
« ought all to be impriſoned. Lord Kenyon appears to be 
E of the. ſame opinion in ſome caſes that have come before 
& him; ; and the Traiters, who would have ſacrificed their 
| . country t to France, are now very properly puniſhed by be- 
& ing renounced by both. O ye Prieſtleys ! Ye Froſts f 
« Ye Stones! Ye Paines! Ye Sir Robert Smiths] and ye, | 
c Lauderdales ! 1 What ſay you to this opinion of Danton, 
« EN loſs of your Pere vou have neither character 
7» .. > Try" „ „ en 


T = 
ws » 4 


as it is diſgraceful 1 to the age. If therefore: 5 


a ſenſe of the firſt, which is now pretty ge- 


nerally felt, can vindicate | in your minds the | 


attempt I am about to make, I ſhould flatter 


myſelf that none can abftain from ſympa- | 


thiaing with bens defire feel, by fair and 


« nor . in France or . —deſpifed'i in 015 
« latter, and * by the former, where will ye ſeek re- 


8 fuge gs $5 2 1 


Upon applying. to the 3 General fir POT of 2 
| publication, I was by him with great civility and attention 
informed, that he had no authority over the officers employed 
to purchaſe the newſpapers 3, he referred me however to the 


Treaſury, and ſtated, with that certainty which his idea of 


juſtice and propriety ſuggeſted, his conviction that I would” 
there get that which on a ſimilar application had been grant- 
ed to others. But after a long evaſive correſpondence with 


the Secretary of the Treaſury, thou gh he acknowledged its . 
having been granted in ſeveral caſes,” ſome of which he nam 


ed, I found I could not eyen learn from him the W 15 
which my application ſhould uin, | 


In this 8 wrote to Mr. Pitt bim al by his 
directions, laid my requeſt before the Board in the ſhape of a 
Memorial, which was by them immediately negatived.—The - 


* W is now in my? 3 


1 perfoly well know the ey with whinh * RN 
has been circulated, of my poſſeſfing property in France 
and even encouraged by thoſe who I believe muſt have. been 

as much convinced of the fallchood of it as e 8 


— 
3 - 


| : 
2 WV 
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: plain explanation, of doing away the effect 
which may have been unjuſtly ones by 
the laſt. 


Vari are the modes to which the art 
and ambition of Minifters have reſorted, as 
means of obtaining or retaining their ſitua- : by 
F tions. But it was reſerved for this Admini- 
ration to endeavour to ſecure their ill- got 
power, by coupling the exiſtence of the go- 
vernment of the country with their own ex- 
iſtence in office; to treat, with unparalleled 
preſumption, oppoſition to them, even if 
conducted by means formerly practiſed by 
themſelves“, as rebellion againſt the ſtate; 
to hold out the continuance of their mea- 
ſures as the only ſecurity for the government 
of the country, and the moment of their 
downfall as the ſure æra of a revolution. 
To Rabliſh this belief through the medium 
of their own Gp: merit or manngeracat, 


* „See the Preamble to the Duke of Rickmood' Bil, and 
his Letter to Lieutenant Colonel Sharman; the Reſolutions #15 
at the Thatched Houſe Tavern, where Mr. Pitt was pre- 5 
ſent; and his 8 on e 5 » 


has 


wal 


4 
has long appeared, even to themſelves, im- | 
practicable— but they have ſtooped, by ca. 
lumny and inſinuation, to endeavour to create 
a miſrepreſentation of the motives of others, 
and thus have looked to the diffidence which, 
by art, they could create in the minds of 
the public, of the principles of their op- 
ponents, as the ſource of that ſecurity which 
the knowledge of their own merits made 
them deſpair of acquiring, by attempting to 

eſtabliſh a confidence i in n 


Jar is 8 285 ove 205 8 „ 
their induſtry in this purſuit may have 1 
that, in the following letters, I wiſh to diſ- 
cloſe to you the real motives that have ac- 
tuated a man who, on the ſubject of the 
preſent war, has been a uniform oppoſer f 
their meaſures; to unveil to you the diſ- 
guiſed motives of thoſe; who have contri- 
buted to involve the nation ip it; and to ex. 
hibit to you that ſeries of unſyſtematie miſ· 
management, which, as it will account for 
the calamities that are paſt, will teach v 


vrhat you have to PEN | in : future, 8 


** 


639.3 


ths theſe means I hope, if it has been any 
where ſucceſsfull y eſtabliſhed, to diſlodge 


the prejudice, that there is any thing in 
common betwixt the power and the mea- 


ſures of thoſe who now manage the affairs 
of the country, and the exiftence of our 


happy Conſtitution. 


The attempt is that which aiſle to 66: as | 
grateful to the Soverei, gn as to his People ; 


for if the love of the Conſtitution, univer- 


ſally prevalent. makes the public voice anxi- 


ouſly expreſs its deſire of perpetuating the 


bleſſings which from it they derive, the So- 
vereign and his Family have under it too 
deep a ſtake, I truſt in God too permanent 
a one, to wiſh to ſee its exiſtence coupled, 
even in idea, with that of any adminiſtra» 
tion; far leſs with that of an adminiſtration 
who by their meaſures have brou ght them 


ſelves into ſuch a fituation, that they can 


neither advance without ruin, nor retreat 


without diſgrace, . ec 540 
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capacity, and an admiration of the inge | 0 i 
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L E & EY ER I. 
As 8 the 1 numerous publications that . | 
\ 


at various periods appeared, on the origin | 
and progreſs of the French Revolution, are! | 

admitted by all to have contributed much to 

the amuſement and information of the pub "i 
lie; ſo it muſt alſo be acknowledged, that ö | 
this important ſubject has been generally . 1 jNys 
treated with a degree of talent that has juft-. | | 1 | pl ſ 
ly created' a well-founded opinion of the 


nuity, of thoſe who have in this country 1 1 

entered at large into the conſideration . fo — * 3 

Ne man can entertain a * reſpe& than ' 1 1 5 pl q 
| | I * 
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1 46 for the uncommon diſplay of abilities 


that has been exhibited on this occaſion; I 


mould indeed conceive any with to detract 
from their merit as a mark of my own want 
of taſte and judgment. I muſt however ac- 


knowledge, that I cannot reflect on the man- 


ner in which it has been diſcuſſed, or the 
point of view in which it has almoſt been 
univerſally held out to our attention, with- 


out loſing in a conſiderable degree the plea- | 


ſure I derived from peruſing them. 


BY 1 1 N have been ſuppoſed 
bat a great and ſudden convulſion in a 
neighbouring kingdom would, in the firſt 


inſtance, have led to an inveſtigation of the 


ö conſequences it was likely to produce to our 
ouyn country, and to the conſideration of the 


10 line of conduct which it was prudent and 


proper for us to purſue; and it would have 


perhaps been fortunate, if, inſtead of launch- 


ing into the wide ſea of its univerſal opera- 
tion, they had limited themſelves to the nar- 


row view of its effects in our national ſecu- 
uy * if, inſtead of inveſtigating its. connec - 


tion 


vr ts wet »4. 444 AG RA Mues. 
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tion with the general intereſts of man, and 
the ſtate of happineſs or miſery it was likely 
to diffuſe over the world, the writers of this 
country had confined themſelves more im 
meldiately to its connection with the intereſts) 
of Engliſhmen, and the proſperity of this 
nation. The ſubject, even in this point of 
view, ſeemed to furniſh ample ground for 
ſpeculation. The deſtruction of a govern- 
ment whoſe monarchs and ſtateſmen had ſo 


often diſturbed the tranquillity of this bun- 


try, and. ſacrificed the peace of Europe to 
that reſtleſs ſpirit of ambition and political 
intrigue, with which experience had taught 
us that they had for upwards of a century 
been uniformly animated, was in itſelf deep- 
ly intereſting; and the conſequences of it to 
us could not fail to . to all ee 
e 2 e d 


But; Aude with the ran a 1 
Lin and the magnitude of the queſtions / 
agitated in the exalted imaginations of thoſe + 
who have treated on the ſubjeR, the uihrrow | 
| views of national intereſt and national fecu- - 


* 


forward to the conteſt; with all the prejudices 


Eu JN 
rity have been eclipſed. Every queſtion re- 
lative to the organization of the internal go- 


vernment of i France has been conſidered as 
intimately connected with the general in- 


tereſts of mankind, and the immediate hap- 
pineſs of the univerſe. ' Loſt to the recollec- 
tion of all national feeling, or perhaps: ons | 
ing with conteinpt on the poſſeſſion of it, — 

as citizens of the world, they have ee 


of citizens of France they have generally 
terminated 1 in. Mead ones e 


* ; - 1 * 6 * Sf 2 we + 4. Þ 
3 | * 5 rn 


* 


An der 8 | of that - wiſdom - 
which diſtinguiſhed the conduct of M. de 
Vergennes, who, at the commencement of 
our conteſt with America, anxiouſly courted . 
the attention of the learned and _ingenuous 
of his country, to the inveſtigation of the 
conſequences that were likely to reſult to 
France and Spain from the ſtruggle; and left 


us to diſcuſs. amongſt ourſelves the abſtract 


queſtions. concerning the due limits of that 


filial affection which might be expected from 
a colony, or the extent of that right of taxa- 
tion 


1 1 


tion for which we contended it will be 
my object i in this letter, alone to draw your 
attention to the Revolution of France, as 
it has affected the Pen mates * 1 
country. a LC nil# 4 any 


8 3 5 w + $$ 2 
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7 A amnion opponent - of that ſyſtem of 
conduct which-has been adopiads.& hall, .by: 
purſuing this, inquiry, have an opportunity 
of diſplaying: to you the real m—_— : = 
which I have ated—of ſuhjecting to your 
view the motives which, in the iteuthen of 5 
the important queſtions that have preſented 
themſelves for deciſion, have regulated my 
condut—and I ſhall have thus the ſatisfac- 
tion of thinking, that, if I ſhould, unfortu- 
nately meet with your diſapprobation, that- | 
diſapprobation will ariſe from a fair differ. | 
ence of opinion, and not from any prejudice: 
created by thoſe, libellous infinuations, with 
which it is the faſhion of the day to afſall 0 
thoſe. who wiſh to build their opinions, upon 
the ſound foundation. of reafon uninfluenced 
by temporary alarms, or who have not yet 
learned to mae their Public 9 dne 
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a ſubfervient to their private you of 


The Revolution in France, whilſt no one 
5 ſeemed alive to the idea that the imme- 
diate intereſts of this country would be af- 
fected by it, had attracted the attention of 
all: —by the diſcerning in France it had 
long, from the fituation of that country, 
been foreſeen; but in this where we were 
not likely to derive any information from 
the intercourſe of our Government with its 
Court, who were intereſted to conceal the 
tuation; nor from our travellers; who in 
general aſſoeiated with the Clergy and No- 
bility, a claſs of men that appear to have 
remained blind to their fituation to the laſt 
Sit came upon us by ſurpriſe: and if the 
event itſelf was unexpected, the mode in 
which it was conducted was no leſs ſo. The 
energy and vigour diſplayed in the proceed- 
| ings of the States General, the reſolution” 
| and firmneſs which diſtinguiſhed their mea- 
| ſures, contraſted with that levity and frivo- 
Hh which the nation had formerly exhi- 
W | bited, 


[4 


Gn _—_ 


intereſted the ſpeculations: of thoſe who had 
ciety, is: the nature: of government, the 
ſubje& of abſtract inveſtigation it afforded 
to the politician, ho conſidered only the 
ſituation of this country, matter of joy and 
exultation. The extin&tion of a govern- 
ment; whoſe reſtleſs ſpirit of intrigue, whoſe 
be the character of the monarch on the 
throne, or the ſtateſmen that ſurrounded 
n EE. 


1 2s]; 


dited, and which ue had 128 conceived to ith 
be the chief feature in their charaQer, whilſt 


it augmented the. ſurpriſe, naturally added 


to the intereſt which was univerſally felt in 
the ſtruggle; and there exiſted none who 


did not ſee with aſtoniſhment—-many who 


viewed with admiration—the great and ani- 


mated exertions of a people contending for 


what all, of neceſſity, regarded as the obs 
ject of the greateft- n, —_ : 
CT f 5 eee 
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demand of our manufactures, upen which. 


1 6 J 
enjoyment of more peace and tranquillity 


| than they had hitherto poſſeſſed; to us, in 


particular, the benefits that ſeemed likely to 


attend it were great. We daily felt the ad- 


vantages of the increaſe of our capital, ariſ- 


ing from that transfer of moveable property 


which always has, and which always will 
take place, from a country in a ſtate of re- 
volution, to that country the tranquillity of 
whoſe government ſeems to afford the 
greateft proſpect of ſecurity. In the circum- 
Kances which attended the internal arrange- 
ments in which France was engaged, we 
ſaw what we thought conſtituted the impoſ- 
fability of any attack being made on her part 
for years: in anticipating the peace and tran. 


quillity we were likely thus to enjoy, we be- 


gan to perceive the rapid diminution of that: 


national debt with which we were loaded, 


and- which forms the only check upon the 


5 enterpriſing ſpirit. of the nation: in antici- 


pating that which the other nations of Eu · 
rope were likely to enjoy, we law the ex- 
tenſion of our commerce by the increaſed 


we 


[ 10 I: 
we - knew. our wealth, our proſperity, and 7 
our importance a8 4 union, ultimately. 39. 
depend. PE wits 4 A 2564 2333 Ni 7 


Our 0 of e (SY not 3 
upon the deſtruction of the old government 
of France: the hatred and deteſtation in, 


which all the principles that had actuated it 5 


were held by thoſe who ſeemed to ſucceed. 
to the management of the government of 
that country, afford us, well-grounded hopeg 
arrangements in her interior government; 
it in a degree confirmed the reaſonable ex: 
pectation, which we formed, of ſeeing a. 
change in that. ſyſtem which. the had. long 
purſued in her intercourſe with foreign na- 
tions, not leſs beneficial to herſelf, than 8 
Way rar to be 19, the 1 reſt of ERA! 


15 a 12 


154 5 12 
The 1 too. 8 upon all o06ca-. 
bons ſhe uſed, the ſentiments, which at firſt, 


diſtinguiſhed. all her public acts, as they. 6 | | 
ſpoke an, averhon ta. hoſtilities, a deſire q 72 
5 cultivating: the, * of, pense tended. ndt a4 


Sabin | C. : | ne LE ok 


E 
: litthe to' etabliſh that opimon ef the advan- 
tage to be derived from the change, whivtv = 
general reaſoning had W us to think we 
were 10 to en) 5 


Such were the hippy groſs en extertain- | j 
ed By almoſt all ;—by thoſe who judged 
from the documents that were in the bands 
of every one by thoſe whoſe ſituation might 
be ſoppofed to give them acceſs to prefer. 
able fources of information by the philofo- 
pher, who, 1 in his cloſet; viewed Wirk pled- 
ſare the advantages which rankind were 
likely to derive from the exiſtence of # free 
government, over à people who had Jong 
lahoured under the prefſure of laws and re- 
gulations, wirkt Which the vicious ambition, 
the folly anck the isnorance of its old govern- 
ment hall foaded it—as well as by the pric- 2 
tical politician, who, in the ſenate, an- 
nounced with ' eagetneſs the advantages 
which we as 4 nation were likely to derive 
| from: the change; and whilft in the. pulpit | 
We Heard it etißiey the of Dr. 
Nek, in the Houſe of Esens it GD 
8 manded 


\ 


1 3 
manded the exertions of Mr. Pitt, who, ak. 
lading to it in his memorable fpeech on the 
finances: of the country, in February- 1995, 
declared, That unqueſtionably there never 
„was a time when, from the fituation of 
« Europe, we might more rexſonably expe@ 
. «' fifteen years of peace 1 =. 
fe "EMI money” Roe : 


With what aftoniſhiment' will be, — im 


a future peried reads the Hhitory of the day, 
fee, withity a few pages, all theſe profpetls . 
of peace and ſecurity vanifh before his eye! | 
—With what aſtoniſhment muſt” every one 4 
retrase in his recollectien; that though ik is 
Hitle' mere than two years fncg the declay 5 \ | 
ration was made, this country has heen en, 
gaged, for neat a yer and # half, in one of $ 
the moſt expenfive and difaſtrous wars of 

which our hiftery affords us any reeollecs _ 
toh—has been-with induftry employed, by. y 
remenſtrauoes, intrigues and ſubſidies, in 
endeavatiring to engage every | m 
power in the Conflict — ant in purſplug Py A 
en that none ever held out mere ü 
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: 5 as defirudtive to our intereſts, than thoſe 
| who. have been the promuetery. and conduc- 
La of it! A 5 


That it bas 8 ed into with cis ap- 
8 of the public, is a thing which 
cannot be diſputed; but it ought always to 
be recollected, that as national character is 

moulded and framed from the form of the 
government under which we live as the 
penſiveneſs or levity which diſtinguiſhes in- 
dividvals, the nature of the inveſtigations 
in which they are led to occupy their minds, 
the characteriſtics of the reſults which they 
are induced to form, depend much on the 
government and inſtitutions under which 
they. ive—lp it is in the power of all go- 
BY verpments to communicate temporary im- 
7 preſſions, and i in general for a time to guide 
the minds of the people over whom they 


FBreſide:—and perhaps there has been no pe- 


riod when more pains were. taken, by alarms, 
by miſrepreſentation and defamation, to af- 

feet the public mind, and recougile it to the, 
5 85 Li which GN: Parue e 1813 eres; + 2 
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\- Taught to value the bleflin gs of pals by 
the experience of the benefit during theſe. 
laſt ten years we have derived from it, by 
the unparalleled ſituation and proſperity we 
had attained; ſtill alive to the recollectirn 
of the calamities whieh Rad attended a per- 
ſeverance in the American war, and the ruin 
in which by it we had well nigh. been in- 
volved; having imbibed pretty generally, 
from the ſpeculations of the enlightened age 
in which we live, an opinion that hardly 
any ſucceſs;. or the attainment of any object 
we could imagine to ourſelves, eould com- 
penſate to us as a nation for the certain cala- 
mities of war; viewing, in the interruption 
of our commerce, in the expence in which 
we inevitably muſt be involved, certain and 
ſure misfortunes which no acquiſition of f: 
reign territory could counterhalance or re- 
pay; it was no. light and trivial reaſon, . 
was no moderate fermentation ob: opinion, 
that could have inſured: a patient hearing 
fox any one who propoſed to invalve usain 
haſtilities; and nothing ſhort ol the age . 
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2 by every inſinuation and manage. 
ment. The belief was impreſſed on our 
minds, that the balance of power in Europe, 
for which we had ſo often contended, Was 
geſtroyed; that our allies, whom we were 
in honour and ititereſt bound to defend; 
were about to be. ſacrificed to a degree of 
ambition, of the extent of which, even tlie 
recolleftion of Lewis the - Fourteenth could 
turniſh us with no idea; and laſtly, that 
mat conftitution under which we enjoyed 

happineſs and proſperity, and which almoſt 
all equally agreed in admiring, was about 
to be undermined. ' The horrors committed 
by the French, whilſt the preſſure of external 
foes, and the real grounds from which they 
had originated, Were kept out of Ught, were 
maioully brought forward to rouſe the paſ. 
feng aud by prejudice to bar in our 
thoughts every iden of Me poſſibility ef 
treating. Tg our fears and our n 


Nies 9 | | were 


„„ Lk 
were alternately- aſſailed ang Hattered ; and 5 


the number of viſionary republicans in on | 
country, ready to ca: operate in the defirugti- 
on of our conſtitution, were repreſented to . 
us as alone to be equalled by the number of 
imaginary rayaliſts in France, who were 
ready to zin us upon qur firſt appearange 

In the field; and whilſt the conſideration gf 
wdeuee ſtrength, of the great military ſkill ane 

1 , experience of the powers with whom we | 
| 2 were about to co; operate, flattered. x ON ( 
| the Continent, with ſpeedy aud-Jplendid 999 
| _ - ſucceſs to be attained at no very iramode- 
rate expence, we were taught to look for. 
ö | ward with avidity to the proſpect of mer. 
cantile advantage, which the deſtruction og 
the naval power of France, and bene d 1 
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tranquillity, and of preſerving that conftitu- 
tion which we had all ſuch an intereſt in 


maintaining; in the preſervation: of peace, 
in the idea of obtaining redreſs or ſecurity 
by treaty, were every where diſcovered the. 


ſeeds of external calamity, and of internal 
convulfion.— To doubt, to heſitate, far more 
to advance an opinion to the contrary, was 


to ſützect yourſelf to the charge, and 


even in the ideas of many to furhiſh proof 
complete, of connections with the enemies 


of the country abroad, and with ſecret fo. 


330 


menters of wan at nies e | 
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Tide ind ml have now; in a de- 


gree, diſpelled all thoſe confuſed conceptions 
of imaginary ſucceſs, which fo univerſally 


floated in the minds of the people of this 
country; — the events on the Continent; the 


enormity of the expence already with cer- 


tainty anticipated; the extent of the taxes 
which muſt be laid on; the conſideration of | 


the loſs of property and reſtraint of liberty, 
which aceumulation of taxes always pro- 
duces, have rouſed pretty generally doubts of 


the expediency of war; but in the mouths. 
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of Almoſt: all, if not in their: minds, peace 
is fill ſtigmati zed as likely to be productive 
of every poſſible evil; and the real calami- 
ties which we ſee and feel from war, are 
dogmatically repreſented- as likely to be ex- 
ceeded by thoſe which we imagine will at- 
tend, or which, perhaps as a ſacrifice to our 
conſiſtency, we obſtinately attribute to peace. 


Before this change took place, to have 
attempted any explanation of my motives, 
any vindication of my conduct, with hopes 
. of ſucceſs, would have been fooliſh and ab- 
ſurd ; nay, even now T'am diffident whether 
the advocate for peace—he who ſees in war 
no poſſible advantage, and every ſpecies of 
calamity; he who from experience regards 
our perſeverance in it as the ſure method of 
nouriſhing and creating internab ſedition 
and convulſion; as the undoubted means of 
degrading us as a nation, and ſinking our 
relative conſequence amongſt the powers of 
Europe — can flatter himſelf: with meeting | 


amongſt the public many who will peruls 


With an impartial eye what he may be diſ- 


this country; as 


1 
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poſed to ſtate; or who will not reſt ſatisfied, 
when the nature of the attempt here dawns 


upon them, with anticipating the abſurdity 
of: en 3 the wick- 
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have experienced, whoſe liberality:of ſenti. 
ment I know, I truſt for favour, and flatter 
myſelf I indulge no-Hl-grounded expectation, 


in-hopiag chat I ſhall-be enabled to engage 
your attention to a ſhort inveſtigation into 
the nature of the Revolution in France, ani 
8-coulideration of the effects which : the line 
ef conduct we: have :purſued, and are pur- 
ſuing in conſequence of it, has had upon 


would have been the conſequence of our 
ſteadily endeavouring to perſevere in that 
ſyſtem of neutrality which we adopted an 


che firſt appearance-of : it, and that predilec- 


tom bor, -peace which-at that time mmanifeſted 
itſelf in our conduct. In doing khis it. is 


my intention in this letter, to canſuler the 


nation as without party, and to view the 


well as to what probably 
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theſe who ſpeculate upon, au ſtill more ot 
thoſe who are called to conduft the affars 
of a great nation, that events, however im- 
are ſeldom ſo completely iſſolated; ſo wide 
of the uſual range af fpeculation, or unlike 
any thing that the page of hiſtory records, 
as to deprive us in the inveſtigations that 
lead to the forming of thoſe opinions ne- 
cefliry for the regulation of aur conduct, of 
that benefit which we acquire'from the ex- 
perience - of others; of that ſureſt of all 
| guidances which. we derive from a veiding | 
the errors, and adopting that which has 
proved itſelf by events to he the wiſdom af 


the French Revolution; perhaps ſome that 
form the moſt: remarkable and important 
features of it, ſb novel in themfelues, ſo: un- 
like any thing with "which the biflory ob = 
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man renders us familiar, as to force the po. 7 
litician, in meaſuring the ſteps that it is fit 
to purſue, to have recourſe excluſively to 
general principles, without which, undoubt- 
edly, the application of the.{kill of no one 
can be perfect, and which, aided by practi- 


cal experience, is what alone enables him: 


to come to ſure and definite concluſions, -. - 
Many are the convulfions, numerous in- 
deb are the revolutions, with which the an- 
nals of the world make us converſant acts 
of perſonal oppreſſion of individuals; the 
_ ambition of chiefs ; the ſtruggles of contend-, 
ing parties; the jealouſies of the various or- 
ders in the community; the proud oppreſ-, 
ſions of elated monarchs, with all their con- 
ſequences, have but too: often extended; 
their baneful influence over the different 
nations with which hiſtory has rendered us 
acquainted. wWe all recolle& the events that 
followed the viol ated chaſtity of Lucretia; 
the judicial murder of a Horne and an Eg. 


mont, and the firm and noble reſiſtance. 


* to acts e extortion by a Hampden. 
We 
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| We cannot forget the generous augen e 

liberty which diſtinguiſh the hiſtory of our 
own country, and the ultimate expulſion of 
its monarchs. But in vain ſhall we conſult 
our memories, in vain ſhall we attempt in 


retracing hiſtory, to diſcover the features of a - toy 3 


nation that had exiſted for centuries: under 
a form of government, in which we hack 
been taught to believe that it had long ha» 
bitually prided itſelf ; where, without any 
inſtance of immediate active oppreſſion 
that drew forth reſiſtance; without any act 
af tyranny on the part of the monarch; nay, 


of his goodneſs; without any ſtruggle 


amongſt the different orders of the ſtate; 
all ſeemed to agree in the neceſſity of ſuch. 
alterations as virtually amounted. to a diſſi- 
lution of. 116 exiſting government, Let he 
Who looks at the ſituation. of France, who. 
reads with attention the numerous. addreſſes . 
of its parliaments, the accounts of the en. 
rhuſiaſm with which they were received- by 


the people, who examines the propoſitions 
rgb by the N W in the ar 
181 1 | 225 


„ ' 
of the Notables, and the Addreſs proj prepaled 
by the Biffop of Bleis, which was agreed to 
and preſented by the Clergy, cannot ab- 
ſtain from admitting, that all orders of the 


rere feemed to aſſent to this grape. 
Fay, the ſchemes of innovation, to the 

extent of alteration of what had log been 

its practical conſtitution, ſueceffwely brougit 


forward by its Miniſters, fhewed a convie- 


tion, even on the part of thoſe who! ma- 
naged the government, of the neceſſity of a 
change. The Aſſemblse des Notables of 


M. de Calonne, the Cours Plenier of M M. 


de Brienne and Lamoignon, the calling to⸗ 
gether” the States. General by M. Neckar, 
were all ſucceſſive proofs of the opinion of 
hole miniſters. And the Court, in the edict 


for aſſembling the States General, which 


gave to the Tiers Etats a number equal t 
te other two orders; ſeemed. not only to 
ceflity af the extinQjon of | 


pronounce the 
the government that exiſted ii practice, but 


to declure the inadequaey (to the fituation of 


the times) of thoſe cheeks and inflitutions, 


which exiſted f im France at à former Oe: Y 
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There were few who confutered ns Ins 
gering exiſtence;. that did not foreſes in ths = 
calling together the States General, the 
death warrant of the exiſting government 
of France, and whe did not look to the pe- 
riod of their meeting; as fubſiautially the 
moment of its diſſolution. - There was none 

| who did not perceive, ſoon. after they wer 

. aſſembled, that the practical government of 
the country, which had long exiffed, and 
under which the character of the nation 
had been formed, and the habits of judivie 
duals contracted, was annihilated; who ng 
not view with aſtoniſhment the little refiſt - 

ance with which its diflolution l 

ed; who could regard in any other light, - 

than as in a manner che operation of magie 
the deſtruction of that Baſtille whick had 

been fax ayes the ou of ne: the 4. 


their mam had been the than of the. 
world ; and- the aſſumption of the powers 


of gowernment by a National Aſſembly, 
of the exiſtencr of which the - hiſtory of | 
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New and extraordinary as this phænome- 


non may appear, unaccountable as at firſt 


fight it may. ſeem, we. may. trace its origin 
to circumſtances from whence it muft have 
naturally proceeded, - to . cauſes however, 
which being themſelves novel in their na- 
ture, never could exhibit their effects till 
the age in Which ye 305 TIT 


OY F 


The nem of | providing 6 FRG Dan 5 


"nin expences of a goyernment, by mort- 5 


gaging the public revenues, is an invention 
of a modern date; — the treaſures ſeized by 
Julius in Rome, during the civil wars; 


thoſe poſſeſſed by the different Grecian re- 
publics; the immenſe ſums amaſſed by the 


ſucceſſors of Alexander, ſufficiently ſhew, 
the prudent practice of antiquity, in pro- 


viding in the time of peace and tranquillity 


for thoſe expences which might be * | 
in the moment of _ n | 


-Kiomj: ancient 3 we can a 
derive no experience of the conſequences 
vrhich attend carrying to exceſs that funding 


ſyſtem 
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f yſtem firſt 1 0 by ſome of the mo- 1 
dern ItaHan fates, and which in this cen». 1 
tury has been carried hy our own, as well as 
other European nations, to ſo alarming an 
extent. In modern times, the conſequences 
of it had been the ſuhject of much ingenious 
ſpeculation: amongft the learned, but we 
poſſeſſed no practical experience. that could 


make us. acquainted with the extent of the . } | 
evils. with which it might be connected the ki 
rapid progreſs of commerce and manufac- ; 14 


tures, . the increaſing proſperity and accu. 
mulated wealth which attended them 5 YT 
amongſt the nations that carried this ſyſtem 1 
the furtheſt, had enabled them, by a gra- 
dual increaſe of taxes, to palliate the mi- 
chiefs that ſeemed to flow from i it, and i in a 
degree to arreſt the diſorder in its progreſs. a 
We had witneſſed, indeed, many of the evils 
connected with its ſlighter ſymptoms, even | 
on our own robuſt conſtitution; but the fax] 

effects of the more advanced ſtages of the 

diſorder upon the weakly frame of the 
French government, preſented a new ſcene em 
to our view. The eyes of all had been long 9 
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opened to the fallacy of that fanciful ſophiſ- 
try, that faw in public incumbrances, the 
riches and the wealth of the peopte who 
contracted them, that viewed them as uſeful 
engines for promoting the commerce and 
| proſperity of the nation 'in Which they | ex- 
Iſted; but the extent of the evil, the ulti- 
mate conſequences, which it was likely to 
produce, could be accurately limited or de- 
fined in the ſpeculation of none. Even the 
experience of what had happened under 
one form of government, if it had exiſted, 
would have afforded ho concluſion, that 
could have enabled us, with precifion, to in- 
fer what might be the event in another. 
For if on the one hand it appeared elear that 
the ſyſtem might be continued, and the load 
of debt augmented, as long as the ingenuity 
of the financier could render palatable, or, 
the government enforce the payment of thofe 
faxes which it made neceffary; ; fo, on the 
other, it was obvious that the extent of his 
till muſt of necefſity be regulated by the 
opulence or poverty of the community, over 
74 whoſe affairs he prefided; and, that the 


power 
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power to enforce, muſt depend upon the 
nature of the /inftitutions and government 
of that country in which the ſyſtem was 
adopted.“ Qur popular government,” ſays 
e Hume, © perhaps will render it diffi- 

galt or dan gerous for a miniſter to venture 


on ſo deſperate an expedient as that of 


ce a voluntary bankruptcy... And though 
« the Houſe of Lords be altogether com- 
« poſed of proprietors of land, and the 
« Houſe. of Commons chiefly; and conſe- 
.« quently neither of them can be ſuppoſed 
Kn have great property in the funds; yet, 
the connection of the members may be 


Io great with the proprietors, as to render 


« prudence, policy, or even juſtice, ſtrictly 
e ſpeaking, requires; and perhaps too, our 
foreign enemies may be ſo politic as to 
diſcover that our ſafety lies in deſpair, 


and may not therefore ſhew the danger» 


open and ;barefaced, till it be inevitable. 


The balance of power in Europe, our 
c grand -fathers, our fathers, and We, have 
all dee too unequal to be preſerved 
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«© without our attention and aſſiſtance :—but 
ce our chilaren, Weary of the firuggle, and 
« feltered with incumbrances, may fit „ down. 


« ſecure, and fee their neighbours oppreſſed 


c ond conquered, till at laſt they tem ſelves, 


« and their creditors, lie both at the merey, of 
* Jhe congueror ; and this, Properly enough, 


« be denominated the violent aeath of our 


1 8 850 credit. 1 


But in making this conjecture, Mr. Hume 


could alone have reference to a government 


in which the nature of its political inſtitu- 
tions had led to the burthens being equally 


ſpread over all, and in which the reſources 
had been, by that means, fairly exhauſted. 
Had he contemplated a nation, where the 
financier was hampered with. privileges, - 
and hemmed in on all ſides with abſurd 


exemptions, whoſe government - and poli- 


tical inſtitutions were ſo weakened with the 


monopolies and privileges with which it 


was inſeparably interwoven, as not to poſ- 
ſeſs vigour and energy within itſelf to get 
rid of them, however conſcious the whole 


com- 
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community avowed Weng of the neceſ- 


fity of it; then he would probably have form- 


ed to himſelf a very different concluſion. He 
would have ſeen the government of ſuch a 


country, not as likely to fall-a prey to fo- | 
reign enemies; he would not have viewed it 
at the feet of a conqueror, but he would 
have deſcribed it as likely to fall a facrifice 


to the belief of its incapacity which uni- 
formly pervaded the community. 


If in the eyils attending this new en 


of providing for the wants of the ſtate, we 
can trace the cauſe of this extraordinaay 
event, our wonder and ſurpriſe at the faci- 
lity and eaſe with which it was effected 
will alſo in a degree vaniſh ;' when we con- 
fider the enormity of the evil under which ; 


France laboured, and which its government 


had myſteriouſly concealed till the annual 
extent -of the defalcation of the revenue was | 


ſo great, that the dread of the increaſing 


difficulties which it foreſaw, could on the ; 
one hand no longer permit it to palliate; ; 
"09 on the. e in its ee, weak, 


and 
x 


aud enervated ſtate, it was equally unfit to 


meet the creditor with a refuſal, or the Pub- 


lie with a demand. 


ns whoſe habits of vice and diffipation 
have brought ruin upon himſelf, when re- 


duced to diſtreſs, may take to the highway; 
but in attempting to get forcibly the pittance 


with which he means to purchafe his daily 
bread, a ſtruggle will enſue: the merchant 
whoſe ſuppoſed opulence has ſecured an ex- 
tenfive credit, though he may have long 
known the fitnation of his affairs, though he 
may have foreſeen that he was about to in- 


 _ volve hundreds in ruin, when the hour of 
bankruptcy comes, diſappears from the Ex- 
e and is e quietly to retreat. 


The neceffities of the court of Charles 


the Virfi; to adminifter to its momentary ex- 
pences, induced them to attempt forcibly 


the levj ing of illegal exactions; hiſtery in- 
forms us of the ftruggle that enſaed. The 
neceffitits of the court of Lewis the | Six- 
teenth, occaffoned by the embarraſſment in 
5 a great 


cexns, ' there is always ade Aenne 


39 } 


a great and complicated ſyſtem of finance a 
in which 1 it was involved, when the bqur of | 
reckoning came, exhibited to mankind a 
friking proof that the Exchange is not the 
moſt important fituation from whence, in 
the moment of &milar calamity, a quiet and 


peaceable retreat may be made. Betwixt 
the affairs of individuals and national con- 


Tome analogy, to be raged: 


Though the ROE are various to which : 
vou may attribute the ſcenes that imme- 


diately followed the diffalntion of the old 


government ;—though that love of liberty 
which inflantly ſhone forth and diſcovered | 


itſelf, and which ſeemed to guide at firſt all 


their proceedings, may be traced as ariſing 


from the general diffuſion of knowledge 
which ee from the habits of admir- 


F- or itſelf had eee to exeite, * 


When in America, as in Holland, it pro- 


tected che ,cauſe of demovracy g and from 


Writings on the 1 which, during that 
period, 
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period, had been not only permitted hut 
encouraged ;—yet it is to the operation of 
the exceſs of this funding ſyſtem on the 
vicious frame of the French Monarchy, 
which you may exclufively attribute the 
diſſolution of the old government, and its 
perfect incapacity to proceed. For if we 
were for a moment to fancy that greater 
energy had been diſplayed in its defence, 
that the armed force which ſurrounded 
Paris had been brought to act, and that the 
Aſſembly had by their means been diſmiſſ. 
ed, there is no one who can think, that, 
when it had diſguſted the people at large, 
perhaps embrued its hands in their blood, 
government would have poſſeſſed influence 
ſufficient to extricate itſelf from difficulties 


which it antecedently had not courage to 
face. 

There is no one can reaſonably conjectnre 
that this would have had any other effect 
than retarding the hour of the calamity, or 
"Per aceeleratin 8 thoſe WE 1 horror 

which 
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which mankind have fince _ 0 much 18 
ſon to . ee e e 


5 OTE exhibited. a new ſcene to the 
eyes of mankind, the firſt great victim to 
the raſh" and improvident management of 
this modern ſyſtem of Finance. We ſaw, 

not in an infant nation, but amongſt a peo- 
ple, who, in | ſpite of the drawback under 
which they had laboured from the nature of 
their government, had ſtood the foremoſt in 
civilization, and in the cultivation of the 
arts and ſciences, every trace of its govern» 
ment deſtroyed. We ſaw all the political 
inſtitutions of a nation palſied and annihi- 
lated, who are well deſcribed by a modern 
Philoſopher, when he ſays, The French 
cc are the only people, except the Greeks, 
« who have been at once Philoſophers, 
. Poets, Orators, Hiſtorians, Painters, Ar- 
c chitects, Sculptors, and Muſicians. With 
« regard to the Stage they had excelled even 
e the Greeks, who far excelled the Engliſh; 
e and in common life. they have in a great 
5 « mate e that Art, the moſt uſe- 


T- 
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« ful and agreeable of any, PArt de vivre, 
« the Art of Society and Converſation.” 


I be buſy ſeenes in which the people of 
France were of neceſſity about to be engaged, 
were but too likely to carry them on in the 
progreſs, naturally dictated by the ſituation 
in which the diſſolution of the old govern- 
ment left them. But the ſpeculation of what 
was likely to enſue did not alone concern 
them; it required not much foreſight to 
diſcover how much it was intereſting to the 
reſt of the world how much, in particular, 
it was intereſting to us, who had long been 
accuſtomed to conſider that n as a ri 
val. 


It was u ſubje& that demanded the utmoſt 
attention, as it required the moſt enlarged 
talents in our ſtateſmen. At called for the 
exerciſe of thoſe talents which "qualify men 
for taking a lead in the uncommon and more 
important fituations of ſociety; there was 
here no precedent that could be called in, 
no WIRE experience that could aid or afſiſt; 


« for, 


L 4%] 
4“ for, when the high roads are broken up 
« and the waters out, when a new and trou - 
ee bled ſcene is opened, and the file affords 

„ no precedent; then it is that a greater 
„ knowledge of mankind is requiſite than 
ce office ever gave, or than office ever can 
wi - cat 


In purſuing this ovation, the a 
was not however barren; there were many 
things that tended to aid and afſiſt the mind; 
—For though deprived of any experience of 
a nation, which directly or even remotely - 
reſembled in its fituation that of France, the 
__ conſideration of the manners, of the habits, 
of individuals that formed the community, 
ſeemed to. * to us grounds on which 


hk apa had loft its n 
but the people of France had not, could not, 
_ ſhake off thoſe different modifications ef 
dharacter aich under it they had acquired. 
1 ſaw diſtin be the various c 


L 
claſſes of the community to which the na- 
ture of the old inſtitutions had given riſe; 


 —we ſtill ſaw exiſting in each the habits, 
the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics, with which 


the vice or the weakneſs of the ancient go- 


vernment had ſtamped them. 


We ſaw in the nobility and his +4 


were uſed to ſurround the throne, a claſs 
of men corrupted and debaſed by the mode 


in which they had been educated; by the 


manner in which they had lived; whoſe 


fortunes had fallen a victim to the enormous 


extravagance encouraged by the Court, and 
who had been ſubſequently maintained in 


their luxurious habits by the corrupt profu- 


ſion of it; and in that deſcription of thoſe 
two orders, who, remote from the Court, 


| lived in the different provinces, we beheld 


men practiced in the exerciſe of that little 
village-tyranny, which their ſuperiority had 
authorized; accuſtomed to enjoy thoſe ex- 


emptions and privileges on which they ha- 
* e nn and which taught 


en 
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them to regard thoſe beneath them nn 
a ee rb of wee, e 


We PI in thoſs. had 8 the dit 


| ferent Parliaments a proud magiſtracy, who, 
though their ambition and the neceſſities of 


the ſtate had led them every where to op- 


poſe the fiſcal oppreſſions of the Court, loved 
the conſequence they enjoyed, and looked 


with ſatisfaction at that excluſive privilege 
of adminiſtering juſtice: or injuſtice over 


his people which they * een 1 0 


a”. ad 


the Sovereign... 


In the Cahiers of the nobility, at the time of the States 


General, we find them ſteadily demanding, that all their 
feudal rights ſhould be confirmed: that the carrying of arms 


ſhould be ſtrictly prohibited to every body, but noblemen: 

that the infamous arrangements of the militia ſheuld remain 
on its old footing : that breaking up parks, and incloſing 
commons, ſhould be prohibited: that the nobility alone 
ſhould be eligible to enter into the army, church, &c. that 


| lettres de cachet ſhould continue: that the preſs ſhould: not 


be free: and in fine, that there ſhould be no free corn 
trade. Thoſe of the clergy maintain that the liberty of the 


preſs ought rather to be reſtrained than extended: that the _ 
laws againſt it ſhould be- renewed and executed: that ad- 


miſſion into religious orders ſhould be, as formerly, at ſixteen 


years of age: that lettres de cachet are uſeful, and even ne- 
. They ſolicit to prohibit all diviſion of commons, TIE 


and to revoke the edict allowing incloſures. 1 
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In the middling orders of ſociety we faw 
many, who had acquired affluence by the 
commerce in which they had been engaged, 
averſe to the old ſyſtem, from the reſtraints 
which, by its improvident laws, they had 
labeured under in the conduct of their pro- 


Feffion, —as well as from a recollection of 


che little perſonal eſtimation in which, un- 


der it, they were held.—In this claſs we 


alſo found the diſciples of Voltaire, Rouſſeau, 
Mably, Turgot, and the economiſts, a ſet 
of men, the pupils of thoſe who had en- 


| Hghtened the world with their ſpeculations; 


amongſt whom the principles of political 
economy-bad been lang better underſtood, 


and more thoroughly digeſted, than they 


were in any other nation; who had by their 
various publications tinged the mind of the 
whole community with an idea of liberty 
which their habits rendered them . 


of digefling, 


2 OY 
Tithe lower erdders, hien bore i in nun- 


bers an infinitely greater proportion to the 
others that it happily. does in this country 
. ere 


4 


4] 
where property is diffuſed, - we ſaw human "0 
nature in an abje&t ſituation indeed ! a peo- oli 


ple. devoid of all property, who looked alone, 

to the labour of their hands for their daily 

ſupport, and who were in many inſtances 

robbed of a great proportion of the pittance 

they could earn, that no encroachments 

might be made upon the exemptions and e 
privileges of the other orders, in providing 

for the wants of the ſtate, and the luxuriant 
corruption of its court; a people rendered 

in their nature cruel, by the habitual want 

of feeling they had experienced on the part 

of their ſuperiors; and ſavage, from- the 
oppreſſion, to which their minds had fo 

long been trained *. | 


Such, 
* ; Though Monks give many Wes & the ke of 
the lower orders in France from my Own- knowledge, and 4 
refer to eloquent paſſages in the works of the writers of that 1 
eountry, deſcriptive of the ſad ſituation to which they were 1 
reduced, I chooſe to-confine myſelf to the following extracts + "_ 
from the works of Mr. Arthur Young, which, as they were | 
recommended by Mr. Reeves and his aſſociation, may be | 
ſuppoſed to furniſh that increaſed conviction the mind feels 
W fact roar an AGES ca witneſs, | 
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Such were the continent] parts of this 


great we who ſaw profirate at their feet, 
from 


Country- labour hike 76 per cent. cheaper i in France than 
in England, it may be inferred, that all thoſe claſſes which 


depend on labour, and are the moft numerous in ſociety, are 


76 per cent. leſs at their eaſe (if I may uſe the expreſſion), 
worſe fed, worſe cloathed, and worſe ſupported both in ſick- 
neſs and in health, than the ſame claſſes in England, notwith- 
ſtanding the immenſe quantity. of precious metals, and the 
impoſing appearance of wealth i in . rance. 


Walking up a long hill to eaſe my mare, I was joined by 
a poor woman, who complained of the times, and that it 
was a ſad country; on my demanding her reaſons, ſhe ſaid, 


her huſband had but a morſel of land, one cow, and a poor 


little horſe, yet he had a franchar (421b.) of wheat, and three 
chickens, to pay as a quit-rent to one ſeigneur; and four 
franchar of oats, one chicken, and 1 f. to pay to another, 
beſide very heavy tailles and other taxes. She had ſeven. 
children, and the cow's milk helped to make the ſoup. It 
was ſaid at preſent, that ſomething was to be done by ſome 
great folks for ſuch poor ones, but ſhe did not know who or 
how ; but God ſend us better, car les tailles & les droits nous 
ceraſent. This woman at no great diſtance might have been 
taken for ſixty or ſeventy, her figure was ſo bent, and her 


face ſo furrowed and hardened. by labour; but ſhe ſaid, the 


was only twenty-eight. | An Engliſhman, who has not tra- 
velled; cannot imagine the figure made by 'infinitely.-the 
oreater part of the country women in, France; it ſpeaks, at 
firſt ſight, hard and ſevere labour; I am inclined to think, 
that they work harder than the men, and this, united with 
the more miſerable labour of bringing a new ract of flaves 
anto 
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from the cf I have detailed, without 


any great or proportionable exertion of their 


own, all the laws and inſtitutions under 
which they had lived. 


into the world, deſtroys abſolutely all . of 3 
and every feminine appearance. To what are we to attri- 
bute this difference in the manners of the lower rente in the 
two kingdoms? To Government. 


Af 


T be murder of a Seigneur, or a chateau in flames, is re- 


corded in every newſpaper; the rank of the perſon who ſuf- 
fers, attracts notice; but where do we find the regiſter of 


that Seigneur's oppreſſion of his peaſantry, and his exactions 
of feudal ſervices, from thoſe whoſe children were dying 


around them for want of bread? Where do we find the 


minutes that aſſigned theſe ſtarving wretches to ſome vile 


petty-fogger, to be fleeced by impoſitions, and a mockery of 


juſtice, in the ſeigneurial courts? Who gives us the awards 
of the intendant and his ſub-delegues, which took off the 


taxes of a man of faſhion, and laid them with accumulated | 
weight on the poor, who were ſo unfortunate as to be his 


neighbours? Who has dwelt ſufficiently upon explaining 


all the ramification of deſpotiſmi, regal, ariſtocratical, and 


eccleſiaſtical, pervading the whole maſs of the people; reach- 
ing, like a circulating fluid, the moſt diſtant capillary tubes 
of poverty and wretchedneſs ? In theſe caſes, the ſufferers 


are too ignoble to be known, and the maſs too indiſcriminate 


to be pitied. 


What are we to think of demanding, as a PE the per- 
miſfion . de netteyer ſes grains, de faucher les pris ar- 


Rs & d ne 1 chanmes ſans ẽgard pour la per 
E. 


What 


E 


4 What was to happen no one could accu- 
1 kately predict, it would have required the 
if „ 1 giſt 


ou tout autre gibier? —An Engliſh reader will ſcarcely un- 
derſtand it, without being told, that there were numerous 
edicts for preſerving the game, which prohibited weeding 

| and hoeing, leſt the young partridges ſhould be diſturbed ; 

| ſteeping ſeed, left it ſhould injure the game; manuring with 
1 | night foil, leſt the flavour of the partridges ſhould be injured 
. g | by feeding on the corn ſo produced; mowing hay, &c. be- 
KY | | fore a certain time, ſo late as to ſpoil many crops and taking 
away the ſtubble, which would deprive the birds of ſhelter. 


BERRY. Argentan.— They pay rent for a cottage 20 
livres, get their fuel in the woods; their tailles 15 to 24 


; 1 ſous: as much for N and do ſix 4255 labour in the 
1 | T bags, 

1 
1 S x. Gzonce.—They « eat been eben made in oy thin 


Cakes without leaven. 


!! | | | PELLECOY.—Poor women picking weeds into their 
| a prons to feed their cows with, and ſomething like this I 
1 | 1 have remarked, more or leſs, all the way from Calais; it 


CE +5 | cConveys an idea of poverty and want of employment. 


FALAISE. Live very badly, much of the bread is bar- 
11 ley and buck-wheat, and many have nothing elſe but this 
f l | and water, unleſs cyder happens to be very 7 their fuel 
= what wood they can ſteal. | 


4 f | WER | MoRLAIX to eie th of the country are 
N | all dreſſed in great trowlers like breeches, many of them 
3 | wa 


has; 


- oy 


\'F "gr. 5 


gift of „ and fo exceeds then narrow. 
| bounds. of the intelle& of man. To have 
foreſeen the eſtabliſhment of the conſtitu · 
tion of 1789 the Revolution that enſued 
in Auguſt 1792;—the attempt to eſtabliſh a 
. republic, and to conduct the government by 
means of the intellectual powers alternately 
operating on the paſſions and the reaſon of 
man ;—the ſubſequent dominion of anarchy, 
the cruelties that attended it and the ex- 
tent of the emigrations that during theſe 


1 different changes would take daes was im- 
| | dolle. a 


x — — U ˙—— 


But "MR analyſis of the elements of which 
this ſociety was formed, might have con- 
vinced any one, that to the debaſed minds . 
of many incapable of bearing the ſad reverſe 
of fortune, of viewing the eng. which 


3 A 


with naked legs, and moſt with wooden 3 the women 
ſeemed from their perſons and features. to be © harder worked. 
than warten 


"DCA room for a manufacturer 200 to 300 livres, 
and hgufe rent of all forts very dear; 20,000 people are now 
| (1790) ſtarving : yet charities of all ſorts do Hoe amount to 
leſs than a million of livres a year. e 
OY E 2 | e 
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brought to their recollection their former 
power and ſplendour, emigration would na- 
turally preſent itlelf as a reſource ; that if a 
government was to be formed by the joint 
efforts of the nobility and clergy that re- 
mained, and the middling orders whom the 
ſcene had brought forward, it would natu- 
rally partake of a limited monarchy ; that 
as the influence of name and nobility gradu- 
ally diſappeared, the efforts of the middling 
orders, from their averſion to any thing that 
approximated to the ancient ſyſtem, as well 
as from the nature of the opinions which in 
theory they had been accuſtomed to hold, 
would make them reliſh, and induce their 
leaders to attempt the eſtabliſhing a repub- 
lic; and that, laſtly, habituated to nothing 
but change, the paſſions and ambition of the 
lower orders, broke loofe from all reſtraint, 
ſhould produce ſomething like that extraor- 
dinary ſcene of which we have all been wit- 


neſſes. 

The progreſs was ; hataral; and, even if there | 
had been no interference of external force, 
| : it 


1 88 


it Hemet to. flow from the nature and al 
racter of thoſe who. were unfortunately con- 
cerned, and the fituation in which they | 
were left.. To anticipate the ſcenes of hor- = 
ror, w which of neceſſity muſt have enſued in at 
this laſt ſtage of the buſineſs, was that from >) 
which moſt would naturally revolt, but | 
there were none who forced themſelves to it ; 
that could reaſonably doubt of the extent to _ 
Which they would arrive.—The uninformed | 1 
man who never ſaw power exerciſed, but TS ? 
with a view to the benefit of him who poſ- | 4 
ſeſſed it; — when he acquires it, regards it 901 
naturally as the privilege to play the tyrant. 
The cruelties and oppreſſions of men broke / 

looſe from the chains of power, are always 1 
in proportion to the weight of the chains | 

; with which they have been loaded. A mob 
in London generally terminates with the a 
1 breaking of a few windows, or at moſt, with ; i ( 
| the deſtruction of a few houſes. An inſur- | bY 
| resction amongſt the negroes in the Weſt 
; Indies ends 1n the murder of the flave-dri- 
vers, too often in that of the Planter” 8 whole 
family. _ 
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We ought not, we cannot ily, 5 *aſeribe 
to the new ſyſtem thoſe ſcenes -which have 
: ſo often diſguſted us; to contemplatꝭ it is a 
Ri - | taſk ſhocking to humanity ; but conſtrained | 
ö I to it, the diſcerning eye diſcovers alone the 
ps natural conſequences of the vicious abſurdity 
of the old ſyſtem. Its enormities afford a 

ſtandard by which you may accurately com- 
menſurate the ſad extent of the oppreſſion 
over the poor, which under the ancient mo- 
narchy of France was exerciſed. _ 


2 25 
* 


( It is this reaſoning, it is this analyſis of 
„ the cauſes of the French Revolution, and of 
3 the horrors it has occaſioned. It is the re- 
147 flection, that there exiſted in our finance 
ö | the utmoſt proſperity, and with good ma- 
nagement no chance of their getting into 
that ſtate of diſorder which produced the 
Revolution in France, that, has always 
convinced me that there could be no natu- 
ral tendency to a ſimilar ſituation in this 
country. | 


"Sane, 
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It is the conviction, that at all events the 


ſcenes of that unrelenting love of blood that 
attended it, which ſeemed to be the legiti- 
mate offspring of its government, of thoſe 
racks and Baſtiles that it looked to, to ſup- 
port its power, never could be generated un- 
der the influence of the mild ſpirit of our 
Laws, and the wiſe regulation of our Con- 
ſtitution, which quieted all alarms in { WF 
mind upon tha ſubject. 


Tt is this mode of confidering the ſubject, 
however, that has long convinced me of the 
progreſſive tendency that things had in 


France to the fituation in which they now 


are; and that would have led me—if I had 
thought that we could ever have a right to 
interfere in the internal regulations of ano- 
ther government, if I could have loft fight 
of that right which exiſts in every. commu- 
to form laws and inftitutions for its in- 
or regulation, that principle upon which 
1e independence of nations reſts—if ever I 


could have foreſeen the mament when views 


of expediency would 0 ſanctioned the in- 
| terſerdnce 
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terference of this country for ſuch a purpoſe, 


—to applaud the wiſdom of thoſe who wiſh- 
ed to call us into the field at an early period, 
to criticiſe the folly of thoſe who put off in- 
terfering, till the moment in which this 
country took a part. To deſtroy it at its 
birth might have been, perhaps, an eaſy, if 
a deſirable taſk; we know what it is to cope 
with it when its giant ſtrength has reached 5 


to maturity. 


— 


Dur tue Eheim which this eeuntry wiſely. 


at firſt purſued, permitted it not to think 


that it could have a right, that the time 
could ever arrive when it would be expedi- 


ent, to interfere. | 


d 


\ 


In the moſt authentic and ſolemn mode in 


which the opinions of thoſe who conducted 


the government could be declared, in his 
Mazeſty's ſpeeches from the Throne, we had 
the happineſs to ſee the right of interference 
diſclaimed ; the expediency of it reprobat- 
ed; the proſpect of our continuing in peace 


held out with ſatisfaction; and the hope of 


the 


E 8 
the general peace of Europe, wiſely ſtated to 


us as a commercial nation, as if it deeply con- 
_ cerned our intereſts. In its increaſing: riches 
the country felt the benefit of this conduct; 


in the happineſs which they enjoyed, the. 
people felt the bleſſings of it; in the tenden- 


cy which it had to. preſerve in the minds of 


foreign powers that idea of conſequence we 


had acquired by our firuggle againſt ſo ma- 


ny nations during the latter period of the 


American war, mankind ſaw the poliey of 
it; the nation univerſally marked it with 


their approbation, and they were apparently 
as unanimous for maintaining it as ever they 
have been for the war —in reality much 


| That OT has been however abandon- - 


ed; and, at a late period, we have been 


plunged into a war, the object of which, as 


the fermentation of the public opinion ſeem- 
ed likely to ſympathize with it, has ſucceſ- 


fively been ftated ;—firſt, to be the ſecurity 


of Holland, the maintenance of treaties re- 
lative to the navigation of the n and 
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the repeal of the decree of the 19th Novem- 
ber; next, compenſation for the paſt, and 
ſecurity for the future; and laſtly, the de- 
ſtruction of that ſyſtem of government or 
anarchy that prevails in France: and this is 
now held out as neceſſary even to inſure our 
exiftence as a people. | 


Had we continued to confine ourſelves to 
any of the two firſt objects, I ſhould have here 
thought it neceſſary, before calling your at- 
tention to the probable conſequences which 
would have reſulted from perſevering in that 
ſyſtem in which we firſt embarked, or from 
adopting that ſyſtem which we are now 
purſuing, to have ſtated to you ſome ideas 
concerning the origin of the war. The firſt —= 
blow ſufficiently denotes the firſt act of ag- 
Fgireſſion; but it by no means points out who, 
in the ſpirit of the law of nations, is: the 
aggreſſor. When I conſider, however, that 
e have now embarked for the avowed pur- 
pole of ſaving ourſelves, by deſtroying the 
1 prevalent ſyſtem in France; when J learn 
y 5 m_ that conſideration, that as ſelf-preſer- | 
vation 


I 
no D& 
; 


1 % 1 


vation neceſſarily calls forth activity, war 
muſt at all events have inevitably been re- 
ſolved upon in the breaſts of thoſe who 
could entertain this idea; and that we ſhould 
of courſe have been now in the ſame ſitua- 
tion whatever line of conduct France had 
purſued, unleſs ſhe had given up that ſyſ- 
tem of interior management which it is our 
object to deftroy, I ſhould think I was en- 


gaging you in an irrelevant and unprofitable 
enquiry... | | 


In Wade to you the advantages that 
would have attended our having remained 
at peace, I ſhall be cautious to ſay nothing 
that reaſon does not authorize; I will not 
give ſcope to my imagination; I feel the 
ſtrength of my argument too much to think 
it requires it; I ſhould weaken it in my own 
eſtimation by riſking the chance of raiſing 
e in your minds were I to indulge 
it. And I cannot but feel, that it would be 
5 to arraign the judgment of thoſe who 
have brought on the war, by ſuppoſing: that 
it WAS e for them to foreſee, . 
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unfortunate events that have enſued, or the 


which we now poſſeſs, would have given 


happily ſecured to the country a chance of 
_ accommodating the then. n. diffe- 
rences. 


ed from our perſeverance in it. And if the 


countries, who had antecedently engaged in 


18 


enormous expence into which we have been 
led. I will do them the juſtice to ſay, that 
I do not believe there exiſt many individu- 
als, who, if they could have foreſeen all that 
has happened, and viewed the proſpects 


way either to views of intereſt or feelings of 
alarm, to ſuch a degree as to prevent their 
ſupporting the motion of Mr. Fox on the 
I8th December, 1792, which might have 


V 


At the time we embarked in the war, we 
had experience of the advantages which our 
trade and commerce had derived from peace, 
and of the national proſperity that had enſu- 


impoveriſhed ſtate of the people of thoſe 


hoſtilities, had diminiſhed in certain inſtan- 
ces the demand for our manufactures in ſome 


of thoſe markets to which they uſed to be 
carried, | 


EQ |] 

carried, whilſt it extiibited to our eyes a pio- 
ture of the conſequences attending war, from 
which we might have benefited, the eſtima- 
tion in which we were held afforded a rea- 
ſonable proſpect of our being able, by medi- 
ation, to check the evil if it became impor- 
tant; and by reſtoring peace to Europe, to 

ſtop the growth of that habit of the love of 
© military glory and enterpriſe, which was en- 
twined with the exiſtence of the monarchy 
of France, though under the new ſyſtem. it 
had not as yet had time thoroughly to take 
root. If unfortunately we had not ſueceed- 
ed in immediately reſtoring general peace, 
we had at all events the advantage, from the 
neglect which had pervaded the commerce 
of other countries, in conſequence of the | 
confuſion in which they were involved, of, 
in a manner, monopolizing the tratle of Eu- 
rope. If the ſale of ſome of our manufac- 
tures was likely to be reduced, it was proba- 
ble that in others it would 'be much aug- 
mented the demand for the pottery of | 
Staffordſhire might have been diminiſhed; 
but the looms of Yorkihire and Lancaſhing, * 


* 


( 62 J 
and the furnaces of Birmingham, were, from 
the ſituation of Europe, ſure of increaſed em- 


ployment; and the receipts of the country, | 


on the whole, were likely to be much ex- 
tended. —If hoſtilities were perſevered in by 
the other powers of Europe, we had the proſ- 
pect of at leaſt enjoying that ſatisfaction 
which would ariſe from ſeeing our riches 
and our reſources: increaſing, and our debts 


_ diminiſhing; whilſt thoſe of our rival were 


laviſhed in unproductive expenditure, and 
her people loſing the habits of productive 
labour. The nature of the warfare in which 
France was engaged, as it involved her in 
great expence, and furniſhed no employment 
for her navy, held out no il grounded hope 


of a general neglect in her marine depart- 
ment; and the extinction of her commerce 


annihilating in a degree the nurſery for her 
ſeamen, taught us to flatter ourſelves, that 
by perſevering in peace we ſhould ſee our 


only rival on the ſea gradually loſe the means 


and the habit of diſplaying her ſtrength on 
that element, and offered to us at once the 


pleaſing and the proud proſpect of being able 
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„ 
to maintain the dominion of the ocean with 
| increaſed ey and diminiſhed e 498 


When the is of nk peace + atria; 
we had, by purſuing this line, the happineſs 
to foreſee that the increaſe of our capital, the 
diminution of our debt, and conſequently of 
our taxes the habits of induſtry which we 
muſt have acquired, the improvement in 
machinery, which time, ingenuity, and en- 
terpriſe inſure, would have enabled us to 
maintain our commercial ſuperiority, and to 
meet in every market in the world our old 
rival, even though from the diminution and 
equalization of her taxes, from the additional 
energy of her new government, and from 
the enjoyment of liberty ever propitious to 
commerce, ſhe ſhould ſtart with advantages 
the effects of which we had not heretofore 
experienced. And by thus increaſing our 
induſtry and opulence, by extending our 
commerce, we were led with certainty to an- 
ticipate its effects in raiſing our importance 
abroad, whilſt, by the wealth and happineſs 
enjoyed at home, it was equally certain fun- | 
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damentally to eſtabliſh the love of our con- 
ſtitution in the heart of every man. For 
« Periſh our commerce, let our conſtitution 
< ſurvive *!” involves a paradox that it 
would be treating your underſtandings with 
contempt to inveſti gate. 


If, in contemplating our proſpects in re- 
maining at peace, this pleaſing picture pre- 
ſented itſelf to our eye; in viewing the pro- 
bable events and conſequences of warfare, we 
ſaw all thoſe calamities which uſually attend 
that fituation, and which to us, who depend 
ſo much on our manufactures and our com- 
merce, is more dreadful than it can be to 


any other nation. 


We had a ſure and certain proſpeòt of the 
increaſe of our national debt, which had been 
augmented during the American war to a 
ſum that at the moment ſeemed to threaten 
us with deſtruction to a ſum which threw 
ridicule on e limited ideas of thoſe who 

* A Gagan 3 by authority in the Houſe of | 


Commons. T 
had 


L 6s 1 


had antecedently ſpeculated on the ſubject -, 
and taught man to doubt whether the world 
was not as yet too much in its infancy. to fur 

niſh materials, on which to build our rea- 
ſoning on matters of political economy;— _ 
We had indeed been enabled, by the in- 

creaſe of opulence which we derived from 
the induſtry and ingenuity of our manufac- 
turers, as well as from the aid and aſſiſtance 
to labour, and the variety of its effects, | 
which the ingenious application of mecha- 
niſm and chemiſtry in the conduct of our 
manufactures had fortunately for this coun- 
try produced, to diſcharge during peace the 
Intereſt of our enormous debt; and even to 
make proviſion for the reduction of it.— But 
all were convinced of the diſadvantage under 
which we laboured, in having ſo large 4 
part of our wealth employed in unproductive 2 
utes; and there were none who did not look 

forward with alarm; who did not dread the . 
conſequences of thus burying any larger pro- 
hren of our productive e 


* Hume 8 y on Public Credit, Note annexed to it. 15 


n 


We could not but foreſee the temporary 
diminution: of our trade, from the natural 
tendency that war has, both abroad and at 

. -home; to diminiſh the demand for our ma- 

nufactures; and the diſadvantage that would 
ariſe from diverting the hands and the ha- 
bits of 10 many of our induſtrious manu- 

facturers from productive to unproduCtive 


labour, eould not for a moment eſcape our 
* obſervation.” 


44 


* 


But ON became enamoured of, and. 
ultimately reſolved upon, this ſyſtem, the 
eircumſtances of the times, the fituation of 
the nation with which we were going to 
conteſt, led naturally to anticipate in the 


prefent e the hour of more than uſual 6 
e 


We fav that we were abt to engage in 

an unequal conteſt. Ours was a government 

: that, in eſtimating its reſources, could not 
totally loſe fight of the happineſs and pro- 
ſperity of the people over which it ruled. — 
| Theirs was a government that found reſour- 
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ces in robhery and murder, 0 means of 
expenditure were alone to be eſtimated bỹxʒ 
the extent of the property of the nation, and — 
the number of whoſe warriors could alone 
be limited in our imaginations by the num- 
ber of which the SEO ee 


Our Mühe . aa that 6; our 
allies, the circumſtance of almoſt all thoſe 
having retired from France who poſſeſſed 
experience in the art of war, gave us indeed 
a reaſonable ground to expect a temporar 7x 
ſucceſs. But whilft reaſon, general princi- 
ple and experience, taught us to ridicule the' 
idea that courage belonged peculiarly to any 

nation, or was excluſively the effect of any 150 
particular climate; —it was difficult to ſee 
why ſuperiority of capital, and the extended 5 
application of labour ariſing from the num- 
ber of hands they eould command, ſhoudd 
not in war, as in other trades; enſure ſucceſs*. Va Bn 
| 7E yo 
Tork, : publithed in the Gazette eee eee | 
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When we viewed the aſſertion made on 
plauſible and good grounds, in Sir James 
Stuart's Political Oeconomy, how much rea- 
ſon had we to be alarmed! 


6 Were any Pine 6 ee whoſe ſub- 
cc jects I ſhall ſuppoſe may amount to fix 
„ millions of inhabitants, one half employ- 
'« ed in agriculture, the other half employed 
« in trade and induſtry, or living upon a 
revenue already acquired; were ſuch a 
cc prince; I ſay, ſuppoſed to have authority 
« ſufficient to engage his people to adopt a 
ee new 3 dene, calculated to ſe. 


Io & The hazard of an 29100 with ſuch a very great . K 


4 
— OY 


ce rity of numbers, could not but become a matter of tbe 


e moft ſerious conſideration; and; after the moſt mature 
« deliberation, I did. not think myſelf at liberty to riſk, in 
« ſo unequal a conteſt, his Majeſty's troops, or thoſe of 
<< his allies ſerving with them. I had the utmoſt reliance 
M ner courage and diſcipline, and I had no doubt but 
.© that theſe would have enabled me to reſiſt the firſt efforts 
0 « of the enemy; but it could ſcardely be expected that even 
« by the utmoſt exertion of theſe qualities they would be 
e able to withſtand the reiterated attacks, which the vaſt 

“ ſuperiority of the enemy would enable them to make, and 
& &. which we know, from experience, is a e a 
te upon which they „„ 
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cure them againſt the deſigus of a power- 
ful neighbour, who, I ſhall ſuppoſe, has 
formed ſchemes of invading and. ſubduing 
them: let him engage the whole proprie- 
tors of lands to renounce their ſeveral poſe 
ſeſſions; or, if that ſuppoſition ſhould ap- 
pear too abſurd, let him contract debts ta 


« the value of the whole property. of the na- 
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tion; let the land tax be impoſed. at twen. 
ty ſhillings in the pound, and then let 
him become bankrupt to his creditors.— 
Let the income of all the lands be collect 
ed throughout the country for the uſe of 


the state; let all the luxurious arts be pro- 


ſcribed; and let thoſe employed in them 
be formed, under the command of the for- 
mer land proprietors, into a body of regu- 
lar troops, officers and ſoldiers, provided 
with every thing neceſſary for their main- - 
tenance, and that of their wives and fa- 
milies, at the public expence. Let me 
carry the ſuppoſition further. Let every. 
ſuperfluity be cut off; let the peaſants be 
enſlaved, and obliged to labour the ground 
with no view of profit to Went but 
1 5f = for 1 


„„ >. 
& for ſimple ſubſiſtence; let the uſe of gold 
& and filver be proſcribed, and let all theſe 
« metals be ſhut up in a public treafure— 
e Tet no foreign trade, and very little do- 
meſtic, be encouraged; but let every man 
0 willing to ſerve as a ſoldier be received 
and taken care of; and thoſe Who either 
; incline to be idle, or who are found ſu- 
«  perfluous, be ſent out of the country. 1 
< aſk what combination, among the modern 
6. European princes, would carry on a ſuc- 
ct ceſsful war againſt ſuch a people? What 
« article would be wanting to their eaſe, that 
A is, to their ample ſubliſtence ? HRS: 


We cond not. Dur reflect that we, were 
about to engage with a nation more empha- : 
tically 1 in the ſituation he deſcribes, than it 
was poſſible for man antecedently to ima- 
gine could have exiſted; ;—with a nation 
where the only difference ſeemed to be, that 
it conſiſted on the loweſt calculation of twen- 
ty- ive millions of inhabitants, and enjoyed 
a degree of opulence Proportionate to its « ex- 
tended t erritory. 


The 
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The propoſal made by France, to give to 
maritime commerce the fame protection 


which the law of nations ſecures to private 
property by land *, had been by us treated 


with contempt ; but we could not now be 
blind to the fituation of our commerce, and 


of theirs; to the little opportunity which 


preſented itſelf to us of injuring them, to the 
extenſive damages which from them in our 
fituation we might ſuſtain, © It could not ef. 
cape us, that our interference would natural. 


ly draw their attention to their marine; and 


we had then, as we have now, juſt reaſon to 
dread the conſequences that their unlimited” 
exertions, hoth in expence and labour, added 


to their ſuperior ill in ſhip- s. N 


vals them to make. 3 


= 4 f — 90 * 
* 


At the commencement: of the Americas. 
war, the probability of the conteſt bad been 


9 See Note preſented by Chauvelin e Lo Gee, 


dated 25th July, 1792. 


« In conformity to the expreſs gate. 5 his chi the | 


« underſigned Miniſter Plenipotentiary of the King of the 


« French: has the honour ta tranſinit a copy of a miniſterial 
diſpatch of the 13th of June, relative to meaſures to be 
60 . W 9 
& teeripg.” 1 
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long foreſeen ; the trade of our merchants 


was more limited ;—they had time to ar- 
range their affairs, and their fituation ena- 
bled them to do it with eaſe but here the 


: change of ſyſtem was about to be ſo ſudden, 


the trade of the country was ſo great, the 
paper credit fo extended, that we could not 


but anticipate the ſhock we were likely to 


give to our commerce, the riſque we ran of 


giving a vital blow to the commercial credit 
of o our country. l | 


Whit theſe calamities naturally preſented 


themſelves to the mind of the man who 


reaſoned upon the ſubjeR, it was impoſſible 


to extract from the imaginations of thoſe 


whoſe ſanguine folly had made them con- 


ceited about their views of ideal ſucceſs, a 
: prophecy | of any event which reaſonably af. 


forded proſpects of advantage, or even of | 


indemnity for the fure loſs we were to 
ſuſtain. | | TDs, 


mn # 
:4 


When we were told that wei ſettlements 


in the Eaſt, thei <alppigy. in the Weſt, 


would 


RY 
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would fall an eaſy prey, it Wei occur 
red to our minds, that though the acqui- 


ſition in the Eaſt Indies might have appeared 
formerly of great uſe, inſomuch as it would 
have diſabled France from carrying on thoſe 


intrigues amongſt the native powers which 
had ſo often diſturbed the peace of India, ; 
and involved us in war, —that now, when 
ſhe had withdrawn i in a degree her attention 
from that quarter, and was completely en- 


groſſed by the war on the Continent, and 


her ſituation at home, it could alone be eſ- 


timated by the value and extent of the ter. 
ritory we acquired, - and that in this view 


it could form but a trifling article on the 
creditor ſide of the account. And whilſt | 
the extent of the advantages attending the 
acquiſition of the Weſt Indies preſents to 
the mind, if they could be retained, a very 
difficult object of political enquiry, eſti· 2 


mated even by the moſt ſanguine, it could 


appear but a poor compenſation for the ca- 


lamities an . enſue. | 5 is 8 


"ham we were told, 3 a . of 
folly which was well deſcribed as > throwing 


i 
© ridieuls on the attempt of Cervantes to 
paint a diſordered imagination *, , that. the 
exertions of the force we were likely tocom- 

bine againft her would enſure the conqueſt 

of France, even that was a thing which we 
could not fſerioufly contemplate without 
alarm ; for, whichever/plan we looked at as 
likely to be purſued in conſequence of it, 
the proſpect ſeemed equally gloomy ; we 
ould not help foreſeeing more of calamity 
than chance of indemnification, whether we 

anticipated the deſtruction of the balance 
of power in Europe by the partition of 

France, or the neceſſity of maintaining the 
authority of any government n by 

* we e eftablifh over it. 

| Doffeſſed of a ws of enen which | 

we all loved and admired; it was with juſt 
dread and alarm that we faw the progreſs of 
the practice of the governmentef one country 
interfering by force in the interior arrange - 
ments of another: the W of the North. 


* See Mr. Fox's hs FleQors of Weſtminſter, 
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ern Powers with regard to Poland had with 
juſtice diſguſted the nation and as de 
| doctrine made ſtrides, as the ſcenes. of its 
_ exertion approached nearer to us, if the pru- 
dence of our interfering to put an end to it 
could be doubted by any, the folly of our | 
giving 1t ſanction by adopting it ourſelves Was 
apparent to all it was to check the prin- 

ciple of the right of interference that we. 
were alone intereſted, and it ſignified not to 


us, whether the attempt was made on the: 
part of the preponderant members of the 


Germanic body, to deluge. France with blood 


in endeavouring to reftore the authority of 


its monarch againſt his own/and his people's | 
inclination ;—or on the part of the Jacobins 
to affiliate the people of Bruffels with the 


fword, and attempt by force what they call» | 


ed the emancipation of mankind. - The tp. 
rit of our happy Conſtitution was fortunately _ 
as little congenial to the principles of the 
one, as of the other; and it mattered not to 
us which of the political cruſaders fucceeded 
in their enterprife. For we could not for- 
get, that if the Jacobins, when they talked 5 


E 


of the monarchical part of our government, 
inſulted our ears by ridiculing what they 
impiouſly termed a tigre couronne;—the con- 
ſpirators of Pilnitz liſtened with joy to the 
ridicule of any ſhare of power being poſſeſ- 
ſed by what, with equal impiety, was term- 


ed The Repreſentatives of the Swiniſh Multi- 


tude. 


To ind with aur medianen 1 
have prevented the melancholy extent of the 
evil; —to interfere as a party unavoidably 


tended to increaſe it. If after every attempt 


to negotiate, to avoid by every peaceable 
exertion the calamity, we had been reduced 
to the unfortunate neceſſity of engaging, rea- 
ſon would have taught us to regret the diſaſ- 


ter: but to plunge headlong into the cala- 


mity, without taking advantage of the vari- 


ous opportunities that preſented there ves 


of avoiding it; without endeavouring anxi- 


ouſly to wave all the little formalities and 


punctilios that might ſtand in our: way. in the 
courſe of attempting by treaty to ſhun it, is; 
a a line which crooked policy c or pation may 

. have 


* — 
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- 
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baue led us to adopt, which reaſon ne 
could have ee us to e 


Such is- the view of the ſubject that 50 
geſted doubts of the prudence of the ſyſtem 
at its commencement, that has led me to 
maintain thoſe doubts during its progreſs, 
and that now makes me look back with re- 
gret at every opportunity of endeavouring, 


by negociation, to ſecure or reſtore the peace 


of Europe, which we have neglected - that 


makes me regret, that when in July 1792 
France ſolicited our mediation, and our al- 
lies hardly could have refuſed it, we thought 


proper not to interfere, on account of the 
formality of all the parties concerned not 
having applied to us, and the averſion we 


then ſo ſtrongly expreſſed to taking a part 
| in the internal affairs of another country * | 
—that makes me lament, that in Auguſt _ 
1792 we thought it necellary to recall r 


* It is not eaſy to underſtand how our interference for the 
purpoſe.of mediation, the thing M. Chauvelin ſolicited, could 


be ſtated by Lord Grenville. to be inconſiſtent with the rights 
and the independence of the allies—See Lord N 8 


Letter to M. ende Whitehall, July 8, 7 


1 
Minifter from Paris :—a flep which, if we 
look at the conduct of the European Powers 
in the revolution in the Netherlands—dur- 
ing the Commonwealth or at the revolution 
in Hpglmid—during all the various revolu- 
Boons in the Conſtitutions of Denmark, Swe- 
10 den, Bohemia, and Hungary, the practice 
bf former times ſeems not to vindicate, and 
to which our own conduct in the recent re- | 
volutions of Poland and Flanders gives no 
countenance :—a ſtep, the prudence of which 
| it will be difficult to defend, when we con- 
Ader that there never was a time in which 
we ſhould ſd anxioufly have wiſhed for in- 
formation of the interior fituation of France; 
| or in which, upon an enlarged view of our 
intereſts, it ſeemed ſo defirable for us, by 5 
well. zudged interpoſition, amicably to put 
an end to the war in which ſhe was en- 


paged 


But above all I muſt ſincerely regret; that 
in December 1792, when every ſort of ſecu- 
rity was offered to Holland; when an-expla- 
| nation, of the decyee of the 2 December 
„ h N ORF. | was 


tor 


was given, which it will Fu difficult for 
thoſe who have fince united Corlaca to the 
Crown of England to arraign; when /open« 0 
ing the navigation of the Scheldt ſeemetl te 
only point in difpute—that we did not adopt 

the motion of Mr. Fox, as a prelude to a 

treat with an acknowledged Miniſter or ſecret 
Agent, to be of importance ſufficient for us 
to ſacrifice to it all chance * * ar 
rangement. 5 „ 


It is this view of the ſubject, coupled © 
with a {ſenſe of the calamities we have ſuf. . WN | 
fered, and the fituation in which we ner, * 
ſtand, that creates in my mind much ſorro r 
that we treated with contempt the offer 
made us in —_— 79875 as well as another 

| WED been W 
* whe Le Brun's Letters. Fee April 2, 1793, re | 


municated to Lord Grenville a: * e 5 
R Public. N ; ö _* 


Though the commencing a best SR the mediu 
a Notary is undoubtedly novel, we ought to conſider mn 
war one at the time to deviſe a mode of communication. 


%* * 
. * 


— + 


r 
propoſal which was ſubſequently made in 
the autumn of the ſame. year;—that we did 
not avail ourſelves of the means which the 
expulſion of the French from Flanders, and 
the deſertion of Dumourier in May 1593; 
gave us of propoſing terms to them; or of 
that opportunity we ſince poſſeſſed from our 
temporary advantages on the Continent, and 
our ſucceſies in the Weſt Indies, of offering 
what to them muſt in reaſon have e 
adiyanthghaus term. 5 


were I atſpoſed to flatter myſelf, that in 
reviewing all thoſe ſcenes, that in perufing 
what I have tated to you in defence of the 
meaſures I. have uniformly ſupported, you 
may have found any thing which has induc- 
ed you to heſitate, or doubt whether they 
may not be founded in truth; and whether, 
if that line of conduct had been adopted to 
which they would have naturally led, it 
And a knowledge of F doch habits teaches us, that they 
naturally annex to this mode of proceeding much more ſeri- 


ous formality. than it conveys to an Engliſh ear,—When the 
Parliament of Paris were refuſed acceſs to the King; we find 


them taking a proteſt before . Notary. | | 
might 


3 


5 5 1 74 


might not have tended to the preſervation 7] 
peace, and the conſequent increaſe of our 
internal opulence and external importance. 
— am however well aware, that. before 1 
can have any well-founded hopes of vindi- 
cating my conduct in your eſtimation, there 
is another mode in which the ſabje& has 
been argued, and in which it is neceſſary 
for me to confider it, 5 


1 have not . cant of the eh 75 


for war. I know on what he has harped. * 
recollect that the prophecy of deſtruction to 
the Conſtitution in the ey 


ent of peace, is 
the ſpell with which he has enchanted the 


minds of thoſe who have liſtened to him; 


that the annihilation of property, and the 
exiſtence 1 in this country of all thoſe ſcenes 
of blood which we beheld with horror, 18 
the dreadful threat with which he has ſub- 


dued the minds, and for a moment arreſted 


the reaſoning faculties, of the community. 
It was well, it was artfully choſen. In a 
country, among the inhabitants of. which 
| __ Was — _ and univerſally | 
5 ae 


3 
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diffuſed than in any other; where there 
exiſt few whoſe induſtry has not put them in 
poſſeſſion of ſomething which they find an 
intereſt in preſerving;—in a country, the 
ſpirit of whoſe criminal laws and political 
inftitutions had univerſally infuſed in the 
minds of its inhabitants a mild ſpirit of be- 
nevolence—it was with certainty you might 
predict its effect; it was ſure to rouſe the 
feelings, to influence the paſſions of the peo- 
ple; and when properly wound up, it re. 
quired no great art and eloquence to guide 
| the mind of the nation, to turn the fury of 
0 the moment againſt France, which the peo- 
5 ple of this country had long been accuſtom-. 
. ed to conſider as a rival, whoſe inhabitants 
2 | they had long” regarded as their natural 


enemies: —a feeling 1 in a degree ſuſpended, 
whilſt in forming a limited monarchy /he 


| if; ſieemed to pay a juſt tribute to the wiſdom 
| 4 e Conſtitution, but which now return 
90 | | 15 ER ed with inereaſed vigour from a ſenſe of her 
©  - - Umpertinenee, in endeavouring, in her own 
; | * duea, to lead the way in political improve- 


10 . 3 our prejudices had long confin- 


Pol ' — 
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ed her talents, and limited her ſway, to im Fa 


provement in the ſhape of a gn 45 in che 
formation of a cap. e 


But, indeed, it was only at the moment 
we were under the guidance of paſſion that 

this belief of danger to our Conſtitution 5 
could ſpread, that this doctrine of dread of 
a fmilar revolution could make its proſe- 


lytes: ſo ſoon as reaſon preſided in the 
mind, the idea of danger was ſure to vaniſh, 


In the ſituation of the two countries there | 


was not the ſmalleſt ſimilarity. In this 
country, juſtice was ad miniſtered by known | 
rules, and by judges ſkilled i in the laws, who 
held their ſituation for life; in that, it had 
been a matter of favour and ſolicitation, which 
was dealt out according to the whim or ca- 
price of thoſe who had purchaſed the privi- 
lege *. The 3 of this country had 

| their 


* The adminiſtration of juſtice was partial, venal, infi- | 


mous. I have, in converſation with many very ſenſible men, 
in different parts of the kingdom, met with ſomething of 
content with their government, in all other reſpects than 
this: but upon the queſtion of expecting juſtice to be rea 


and fairly adminiſtered, every one confeſfed there was fie: 
G 2 5 | ſuch ; 


24 


— — —— —— — — 


. ! thar repreſentatives, 1 though it i is aiixi- 
oufly to be wiſhed that they were mare em- 
| 0 phatically the repreſentatives of the people, 
| 4 are even now an important body of men, 


through whom they can ſtate their griev- 
ances. In that country, the people ſaw no 

body of men who had not an intereſt to 
conceal and augment the hardſhips under 
which they laboured, and who were not in 
the daily practice of contributing towards 


| 'x their extent. Here there exiſts a nobility, | 
Ng 0 \ N intermingling with the other orders, by habit 

Aud ties of blood every where connected with 
of 1 the community, to whoſe title political power 

| 4 0 5 zs invariably attached, who, if they had not 
* 10 the inclination, would, in the purſuit of 
7) 2 | their own intereſts, in the maintaining of 
| i. 5 ä their political influence, of neceſſity become 
| 39 habituated to favour and protect thoſe be- 
lf We wu them. There, there exiſted a body 


ſuch thing to be looked for. The conduct of the Parliaments 


E 8 : 
1 . Tg was profligate and atrocious. Upon almoſt « every cauſe that 
74; . 7 came' before them, intereſt was openly made with the judges; 
At 3 and woe betided the man who, i in a cauſe to ſupport, had no 
F JJC of conciliating favour, either by the beauty of a hand- I 
"Nh | 1 Ns, ſome wife, or by other method lA. Youxs, 
4 
|) Vers of 
| 7 tos 4 
179 : by 
. þ bf F 7 y j 
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1 * ] 
of nobility iſolated from the FS of the 
Rate, whole title had. no political power 
connected with it, whoſe exiſtence only ſerv 
ed MY their example to diſcourage- induſtry, . 
and whoſe privilege alone conſiſted in the 
power to oppreſs *. Though we laboured 
under the preſſure of a large debt, we levied 
without- any conſpicuous oppreſſion a reve- 
nue equal to the diſcharge of the intereſt, 
and to a confiderable annual diminution of 
the capital. In France, as the national debt | 
increaſed, in conſequence of the privileges 5 
| and exemptions 'of the clergy and nobility, 
dee taxes on the people became oppreſſive in 
2 degree beyond. which d government Og: 18 


„ Beſides the i eben ay, 4 gate: the extent . ENS 
and inequality of ppc taxes, the exactions of the Seigneur. IÞ 
were enormous. What,” ſays Mr, Young, are theſe. IÞ 
« tortures of the peaſantry in Bretagne, which they call ' © 

EY aunnsds'! munis: ; ſoul; * de . baiſer de „ 
"A eee og corvee a miſticonie; W leide; cou-' Fe 8 n 
4 panage; cartelage; barage; fouage; marechauſſee ; ben 
vin z ban d'a6ut; trouſſes; gelinage ; Ca „„ 

< lite; vingtain; ſterlage; bordelage; minage; 15 * r 

_ © andanges3 reit d ae ũ !!!! OS » * nol 
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100. carry it *; and, by putting off the evil 
hour, they at laſt found the deficiency amount 
to the enormous ſum of upwards of three 
millions ſterling annually.— There, in the 
moment of ſuffering from this oppreſſion, 
and in this deſperate ſtate of public credit, 
the people had been inſulted by the profu- 
lion of the Court; they had ſeen in a few 
; years belides the debts he contracted, . a 


LC 


| # Inſtances, and even groſs ones, have yak 3 to 
me in many parts of the kingdom, that made me ſhudder at 
the oppreſſion to which numbers muſt have been condemn- 
ed, by the undue favours granted to ſuch crooked influence. 
But, without-recurring to ſuch caſes, what muſt have been 
the ſtate of the poor people paying heavy taxes, from which 
the Nobility and Clergy were exempted? A cruel aggra 
vation of their miſery, to ſee thoſe who could beſt afford to 
pay ;exempted, becauſe able — The inrollments for the mi- 
litia, which the Cahiers call injuſtice without example, were 
another dreadful ſcourge on the peaſantry 3 ; and, as married 
men were exempted from it, occaſioned in fome degree that 
iniſchievous population, which brought beings into the world 
in order for little = than to be ſtarved. The Corvees, or 
. police of the rqads, were annually the ruin of many hun- 
dreds of aue more than 300 were reduced to beggary, 
in filling up one vale in Lorain: all theſe oppreſſions fell on 
the Tiers Etat only; the Nobility and Clergy having been 
equally exempted from tailles, militia, and corvees. The 
penal code of ſinance makes one ſhudder at the horrors of 
puniſhment inadequate to the crime.—A. Vouxo. 


* 


„„ Rig million 


million ferling, nth of his annual 5 in- 
come, laviſhed by a Prince of the blood *. # 
Here, the wiſe regulation of our laws per- 
mitted no ſuch improvident expenditure in 
the miniſters. N 


Our government was the active theme of 
praiſe in the mouths of every one ;—theirs 
died a natural death, without exciting the 
lamentations of any :—in France, it might 
with truth be ſaid, that the: neceſſity of a 
change had brought about the revolution 
in this country, it was equally true, that the 

wanton love of change could alone generate 
the idea of one. | 


There, the 3 tbody of the 5 were 
more ſubjected to oppreſſion than in any 
other nation of Europe; here undoubtedly 
| leſs ſo; and we could not forget that Pour 
ce Ja populace, ce neſt jamais par envie Tat. 
on oe 9 elle 4 ſouleve, mais gar impati- 


* Ia the Red Book e to the Aſſemblee Conſti- 

tuante, the Count D- Artois appears to have received her 

| ſum during the ang of M. de Caloane, N 

Jos . 
ö bo cc nc? Y 
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&« ence de fouffrir 3 28 the ſentiment of a 
great man and a Miniſter of State; that it 
is the confeſſion of a zealous aſſertor of 
monarchy. 


| Paſſion and prejudice are the moſt for- 
midable enemies to the juſt deciſion of all 
queſtions ſubmitted to the underſtanding ; 
and though unfortunately they have often 
triumphed, perhaps in no inſtance was their 
triumph ever more conſpicuous, or the do- 
minion which in conſequence of it they ex- 
cluſively eſtabliſhed over the mind of man, 
more complete. . 
TRY reaſon been allowed to retain the 
ſmalleſt ſway, it might perhaps have oc- 
curred, when things were going on quietly, 
- and a new government apparently eftabliſh- 
| ed in France, which promiſed to its inhabi- 
tants more felicity than they had heretofore 
enjoyed, that there might have exifted 
amongſt us ſome wrong-headed individuals, 
animated with a deſire of unitation * 


* Sully's Memoirs. 
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we ſhould have ſeen, ini the ITE? which 
enſued in its progreſs, that which was ſure 
to command the averſion of all. In this 
moment of deluſion, however, when paſſion 
prefided excluſively in our minds, the ap- 
prehenſion of the deſire of imitation in- 
creaſed as the ſcene became diſguſting ;— 
and when armed with its antidote, the pro- 
greſs of the diſorder became in our imagi- 
nations moſt de to be n 8. 


But if there was no beben . on 
which a revolution in this country ought to 
have been dreaded; if it appears that in 
our imaginations the tendency towards it 
ſtrangely ſeemed the moſt alarming, at the 
moment when in reality it muſt have been 
the leaſt ſo; the mode of preventing it, 
adopted and univerſally relifhed, when ex- 
amined, is that which muft- YI ſtill 
more unaccountable, N 


War was the receipt held out to us to pre- 
vent all tendency to ſedition, to annihilate 
in this country all idea of a revolution In 


e 


13 
former times, wiſe men have told us, that 
the ſureſt way to prevent ſeditions was to 
take away the matter of them. But our 
ſtateſmen ſtrangely ſaw the beſt preventative 
in that which was ſure in its progreſs to 
create the matter of them. The hardſhips 
and burthens of war have in all ages tend. 
ed to give riſe to diſcontent ; the expence 
naturally creates poverty; and Lord Bacon 
wiſely ſtates, that the matter of ſedition is 
of two kinds, poverty and diſcontentment. 
It was ſtrange then to ſee that the favourite 
means adopted to prevent a revolution, was 
what the experience of man had taught him 


to believe almoſt univerſally generated it. 

Nothing but the prejudice of the moment 

could have made it palatable; at any other 
time the public would have ſaid to the raſh 

political empiric who preſcribed it, as the 
Cynic did of old to a friend officiouſly ad- 

viſing him to ſend for a Phyſician—“ If I 


die, LI die at leiſur e.“ < 
If before entering into "hoſtilities « ave os 


reaſon to dread the calamities that were 
| likely 
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likely to enſue . the e in it we 
ſawy not what was to prevent, but that which 
was much more likely to create the ſeditious 
diſpoſition we apprehended, and the idea of 
revolution at which we trembled—we' have 
received little conſolation from the unfortu- 
nate events which have attended its pro- 
greſs. The accuracy of the predictions of 
thoſe who oppoſed it might give riſe to a 
little ſenſation of vanity, did- not the me- 
lancholy ſituation of the country and our 
_ gloomy proſpects preclude the poſſibility of 
any feeling of the kind. In the ſhort period 
of eighteen months, during which we have 
been amuſed with the vague chimergs of 
our miniſters, we have ſeen ſucceſſively _ 
vaniſh before our eyes all thoſe various 
ſources of ſucceſs with which we had vainly 
flattered ourſelves.—Diſgraced by the im- 
portant efforts at Toulon; ; baniſhed from the 
northern frontier; the rebellion: ſhed in 
La Vendee—France - exhibits 
powerful than before the conteſt. _ 


exiſt; 'and upon the poſſeſſion of which we 
founded our hopes. We have ſeen that the 
want of ſalk · petre could by exertion he ſup- 
plied. We have learnt the impoſhbility of 
ſtarving a nation. We know that 2 union 
of foreign foree againſt them has furniſhed 
them a common cauſe in which with enthu- 
ſiaſm they unite perhaps, on reflection, we 
may have reaſon to apprehend, with the 
only thing which could have ſtifled their in- 
ternal feuds. We have ſeen the heads of 
their political leaders and of their genexals 
alternately brought to the block, without any 
diminution of their energy: and we have 


at laſt learned, that which we at firſt ought 
to have known—-that the reyolution 

France is a revalution of opinion; that the 
war we are conducting is not againſt armigs, 
Teas ot] N tap 


[ 


We FO given to a Sane a aid not 
8 antecedently to poſſeſs it, the hahit ; 
and tafte for military enterpriſe; we have 
taught them that, of which from experience 
three Prue ago they were as ignorant as 

ourſelves, 
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ourſelves; that they are capable of ſud· 
ceſsfuly conduktipg it; and unfortunately . 
we have at once difcloſed to them, and to 
the world, the lad ſecret of their ſtrength, 
and of dur own | weakiieſs, The allied 
armies häve, during this campaign, loſt 
. 1 28 men; and at the end @f it, we fall 
n all Have expended fince the commence- 
mend of the wir a ſuth that catinot be rea- 
ſonably computed at leſs than thirty mils 
lions ; and with all this waſte of blood and 
_ treaſure, if the object be the aftikilation of 
the fyſtem in Frarite; we Have not purthnfed 
a fikgle thing which the ingenuity of man 
can ſtate às in the Imalleſt degree tenditig 
towards our ſucceſs in attäining it. Yet im- 
petubus zeal fill pervades Gut councils, and 
116 oh his yet Hed, FT 6638 


« 35 not the lives of thoſe wha draw 15 word 
00 In Rome's defence, intruſted to your care ? 
Should we thus lead them t6 4 field of Thwphtes, 


« Might not th' impartial world with reaſon ſay, 
« We laviſh'd at our deaths the blood of thouſands 
« To grace « our fall, and make dur ruin 3 fa 


By our benden In hoſtilities we hs 
_— brought ourſelves into the co terap- 


e a 
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- ible but lamentable ſtate of a nation em- 


phatically deſcribed by Demoſthenes as be- 
ing—* the terror of its allies, the laughing- 


« ſtock of its enemies.” The Dutch, if they 


conſider- their fituation, . will, as applied to 


us, ſympathiſe with the firſt part of the cha- 


racter; and the inſertion of the word dupe 
is perhaps the only alteration, if he held my 
pen, that the King of * would be in- 


clined to make. 


NET It 15 nated thing to look back and 
view the proud eminence from - which, by 


adopting this ſyſtem, we have fallen; and 
ſtill more ſo to contemplate that Height 
which by perſevering in an oppoſite conduct 
we might have attained the very intereſt 
of the money which we have thus laviſhly 
expended, added to our finking fund would 


have brou ght us at once to that enviable 


Nate. of financial proſperity, to which the 


miniſter ſanguinely announced we might 
have arrived in the year 1808: and it is dif- 
ficult to define the limits of the degree of 


een to * that n concern. 
| ing 
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ing the accumulation of capital (that has 
been ignorantly ſtated to have originated 
with Dr. Smith) would lead you in ſpecula- 
tion to think you might arrive; or to the 


degree of commercial proſperity which, in 
conſequence of the growing command of 


capital, we might have attained. But the 


moſt melancholy part of the picture is ſeen, 


when we view the importance which our 


riches, and the idea of our naval ſtrength, 
had we remained neutral, would have given 


us in the eyes of the other nations of Europe, 
when contraſted with the exhauſted fitua-- 


tion in which the war muſt have involved 
them. Let all theſe bleſſings were within 


our reach. Had we perſevered in the ſyſtem 
with which we ſtarted, they might in all 


human probability have been attained; had 


we, inſtead of conceiving the revolution in 
France to be a ground for involving us in 


war, learnt the only leſſon which reaſon and 
prudence could have taught us to derive 
from it, they might have been ſecured; and by 
adopting a moderate and prudent reform, in 

| 87 moment of peace and e of thoſe 
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imperfections to which every human inſti. 


tation is liable, they might have been per- 
petuated. For, notwithſtanding the preſent 
uttpopularity that attends the idea of reform, 
I am not afraid to ſubſcribe to the doctrine 
of one of our greateſt ſtateſmen and philo- 


ſophers . And if time of courſe alter 


« things to the worſe, and if wiſdom and 
ce counſel ſhall not alter them to the better, 


c What ſhall be the end ?—it were good 


ec therefore that men in their innovations 


„ would follow the example of time itſelf, 


“ which indeed enervates greatly but quiet- 


J, and by degrees ſcarce to be perceiv- 


er ed. Nor can I refrain from reprobating 
the preſumptuous folly of thoſe who wiſh to 
reſtrain the reaſon and exertions of man 

from improvement in government, the ex- 
cellence of which forms the ſureſt ſource of 
his happineſs and proſperity, at a time when 
they daily and hourly ſee the advantages 
derived in the more trivial concerns of life 


from the well Mg gag eee 85 bis 


ingenvity, | | 


I know 
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I know there are many who pretend n 
a reverence of this our conſtitution, as to 
affect to ſee even in its little imperfections 
freſh ſources for their daily admiration: but 
were I to be called upon to judge on the 
comparative reality of the patriotiſm of 
thoſe who wiſh moderate and gradual . 
reform, and of thoſe who wiſh to pre- 
ſerve the impurities with which time has 
impregnated our conſtitution ; of thoſe who 
in reforming are ever watchful, © that it 
« ſhould be the refarmation that draweth 
« on the charge, and not the defire of 
change that pretendeth the reform, and 
of thoſe who tremble at the idea of purg- 
ing the ſtate of any of its impurities; re. 
minding them of the ſpeech of Alexander 
to his friends“ Hephæſtion is the friend 
« of Alexander; Craterus is the friend of 
« the king,” —TI would pronounce without 
fear of my judgment heing impeached—- 
You, the moderate reformer, are the real 
friend to the conſtitution. You, the obſti- 
nate admirer even of its abuſes, are the 
friend of that which you think has bropght 
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you into power, and that which 6 you look to 
as likely to preſerve you in it.—Nay, were 
I I diſpoſed to go further, to ſuch a man I 


would ſay, Your praiſe of the conſtitution 
is what I value not; it paſſeth away, and 


leaves no impreſſion behind; I have lived 


too long, I have attended too conſtantly to 
the mode in which the politics of this coun- 


try have been conducted, not to have learnt, 


that as hiſtory teaches me to regret the 
glory of God has ſince the commencement 
of the world been too often impiouſly uſed 
as a prelude to the temporal intereſts of the 


clergy—ſo a vague and empty rhapſody 


upon the beauties of our glorious conftitu- — 
tion has uniformly preceded even the moſt 
corrupt plans that any minifter in purſuit 


of his own intereſt ever dared to bring 
forward. 


Having now ſtated to you what I con- 
ceive to be the melancholy reſult of having 
adopted the ſyſtem on which we have acted, 
and what would have been the fortunate 


conſequence of- our having perſevered in the 


oppoſite 


L's 1 


eg 1 line; thinking myſelf that the rea- 
ſon of man cannot vindicate the preference 
which has been given, I will endeavour to 
- Date to you in my next the circumſtances 
Ty from whence it has originated. | 


Habituated to the conſideration of the 
public conduct of the different parties that 
exiſt in this country; poſſeſſing frequent 
opportunities of knowing the private ſprings 
that have actuated them; it will in my 
next letter be my endeavour to trace the 
ſyſtem to its legitimate parent, to ſhew you 
how it was generated by the art of fome and 
the folly of others; how it owes its ori 
ſolely to 888 8 for power in me: interior 
« this Ones 
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Southend, Eſſex, Sept. 20th, 1794. 


Ir has hitherto been my principal view to 
endeavour to point out to you that the real 
interefts of this country, impartially conſi- 
dered and well underftood, would have led 
us to perſevere in our original ſyſtem of 
neutrality. That there was no abſolute ſtate 
neceſſity for our departure from it, HOPE 
fufficiently obvious: That reaſon never could 
have dictated a dereliction of its beneficial 
and falutary principles, 1 18 equally clear. And 


when I reflect on the chance of calamity 
which even Miniſters themſelves muſt have 
anticipated, from the meaſures they were 


reſolved to adopt, I am forced to look for 
ſome other cauſe that muſt have guided 


them in their operations, than any of thoſe 
oſtenfible reaſons and feeble pleas they have 


hitherto beld out to the nne and the 


8 . 
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Nor does this inveſtigation ſeem tobe a 
taſk of much difficulty: their actuating prin - 
ciple is eafily defined; though to tate it with 
the hopes of conviction, when the public 
mind has been ſo long warped by erroneous | 
opinions, is ate: ge I 


Accuſtomed as Almo al have: ear to 
view the preſent Station of the country as 
the reſult of one particular cauſe, however 
much it may be founded r rigitia? error, 
it muſt be difficult to eradicate the preju- 
dice. Habitnal indi Igence muſt naturally | 
have added to its ſtrength; nor could'it ea- 
- fily be ſuppoſed, when the feelings of the 

moment had connected in the minds of al- 
moſt all, the ſalvation of every thing that 
is dear to us with engaging in hoſtilities, 

that the language of peace could be the lan- 
guage of popularity; or that the dictates of 
reaſon could foon gain an aſcendancy over bY 
prejudice ſo inveterate, and deluſion ſo com- 
plete. _ I could not therefore but be ſenfible 
of the difficulties attending my undertak. 


ing; and the 1 this n naturally 8 . N 
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gave, the diffidence which it unavoidably 


created, may poſſibly have induced me to 
dwell more at length than perhaps I needed 
to have done (in this moment of calamity), 
in proving to you, that the war never could 


have originated from any juſt hopes of pro- 


moting the welfare of this country. It is 
that feeling alſo which now leads me, with 
a view to ſtrengthen any impreſſion I may 


have made upon you, to go further, and 
ſhew from what it actually did take its riſe. 
The man accuſed, . who produces in court 


the real criminal, exhibits the ſtrongeſt 


and moſt concluſive proof of his own inno- 


5 . 
3 
* 


= Sb had long diftinguiſhed itſelf ior, its tempe- 


' Cence. F . 


1 


1 ſhall not however here confine dal 
t gugly to that object. Deep as the calamity 


is, which this country has ſuffered by being 


plunged into war, the meaſures of miniſters 
have produced evils of a different, though 
of a very ſerious nature. By their arts we 
have ſeen broken down, and in a manner 


anihilated, the importance of a party which 


rate 


1 N e 
rate and ſteady adherence to the real inte. 
reſts of the people. An eager and uniform +1 
| ſupporter of that party, ſince I firſt engaged 
in politics; diſtinguiſhed alone for my at- 
tachment to it when elected your- repreſen- 
tative; I had not preſumption enough to 
look on your preference of me in any other 
light than as a mark of your predilection 
for it. To you therefore I cannot conceive. 
that an account of the circumſtances which 
have brought it into its preſent ſituation can, 
be unintereſting: To me it is neceſſary; for, 
if I hope to retain your approbation, it is 
requiſite to ſhew I had no ſhare in demo- 
lüiſhing the party, by giving a feeble ſup- 
port to which I am conſcious I firſt acquir- 
ed my only title to the e of 1 | 
far, ret IE lat 


7 2 5 1 5 5 5 i 


The topics! t too are fo b interwoven 
the origin of the war, and the ſtate into 
which that party is now brought, are ſub⸗ 1 
jects ſo much connected - that to treat of the 
one without ee aon the other would. ; 

2 15 
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be impoſſible; to treat of them ſeparately 


difficult. 


Kats convinced that the welfare of this 


country depends upon the exiſtence of a bo- 
dy connected on thoſe principles the Whig 
party has been underſtood to poſſeſs; that 


the nature of its government creates it; that 
its preſervation demands it; Tam by prin- 


ciple a party- man; and it is therefere 


with pleaſure I take the opportunity that 
this connection with the origin of the 


war gives me, of ſtating to you the utili- 


ty of ſuch combination under the go- 
vernment of this country, and of tracing 
ſhortly the hiſtory of that party whoſe fate I 
have now to lament, fo far as is neceſſary 


to explain the fituation of thoſe perſonally 


concerned in politics at the beginning of the 
revolution in France. I ſhall-then be led to 


point out to you the origin and progreſs of 
che intrigue that had for its object to ſecure 
the poſſeſſion of power, which has unfortu- 
nately deprived the nation of the advantage 


derived from ſo great a body of men united 


in 
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in the cauſe of freedom, and drawn upon it 
all the numerous misfortunes with which 
this war is likely to be attended. 

By exhibiting the advantages which in 
this country we derive from a united body _ 
of men acting on principle, T hope to con- 
vince you, that though the calamities of war 
(the involving us in which was the ſacrifice 
Mr. Pitt made to the Duke of Portland and 
his friends) are more immediately felt; their 
ultimate conſequences cannot prove more 
ſeriouſly deplorable than the breaking up 
of the Whig party—the- ſacrifice that he 
gradually contrived. * . make to 
him. 


In . to eftabliſh the ava 
tages of the exiſtence of party in this coun- 
try, I know I am about to lay down and de. 
fend a doctrine againſt which there exiſts a 
prejudice ſo general, that whilſt we ſee in 
times paſt there is hardly any misfortune the 
hiſtorian does not rack his genius to trace 
home to this cauſe, io we now ibs 
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hear all the an and calamities of 
the day vaguely attributed to the exertions 


of party-ſpirit, and the exiſtence of party- 


*. 


But a very little reflection muſt enable 
any one to detect the fallacy of the idea, and 


teach him to reject the opinion, with reſpect 


to this country, however generally it may 
be receined. 


| Fees * 8 will be found to be at- 


tended with advantage, juſt in proportion 
to the degree the government under which 
it exiſts admits of its being founded on prin- 
ciple: in the ſimple forms of government 
there is no poſſible difference in principle 


which can give riſe to combination; and 


therefore party under them muſt always be 
productive of Werte often of perma- | 
nent evil. | 


Ina monarchy or a republic there can be 
no. parties ariſing from difference in princi- 
ple but ſuch. as give birth to. confuſion; ; they. 

afford 


107% ] 
afford no ſubjects on which to combine, but 


ſuch as from their nature muſt tend to ge- 
nerate immediate convulfion. In the one, 


a difference of opinion with regard to the | 


right to the crown, or a defire totally to 
\ overturn the government, upon account of 
real or ideal oppreſſion; both poſſeſſing the 


ſeeds of inſtant conflict, are the only topics 


for which our imaginations , enable us to 
conceive men can wiſh to combine, or that 
the annals of times paſt ſhew us they have 
united. There are under ſuch a government 
no jarring principles upon which you can 
maintain different opinions; the poſſeſſion 
of power depends ſolely on the favour of the 
Soverei gn, and favour is always more eaſily 
ſecured by individual addreſs than by com- 
bined effort. In the other, the object which 
parties muſt naturally have, and which hiſ- 
tory points out as their main purſuit, is 


merely to ſupport the pretenſions of diffe- 
rent ind ividuals to public favour; and whilſt 


we recollect the evils of the diſturbances at- 


tending ſuch conteſts, we cannot but re- 


member how often the have ended Rh; 


1 

in being the means of advancing the man of 
brilliant talents in preference to him whoſe 
more found pretenfions were founded upon 
the purity of his intentions ;—how often the 
crafty has been able to make party the 
engine of his elevation, at the expence of 
the able, the virtuous and diſcerning ſtateſ- 
man. 


In ariſtocracies, the object of parties has 
been to ſupport the pretenſions of different 
families to power; and though we have al- 
ways ſeen them produce immediate calami- 
ty, it is in vain we look for any permanent 
benefit to the ſociety, to compenſate for the 
momentary evil. The ſtruggle is here alone 
for who ſhall have the privilege of oppreſ- 
ſion; and the conduct of all men in power, 
if not well watched, has but too great a re- 
ſemblance to make us think that ſuch a con- 
teſt can nene any Hafting good. 


In a confiitution. however, of which in 
theory we are taught to admire the beauties, 

as proceeding from a due mixture of the dif. 
ferent 


„„ 


ferent forms of government, there muſt ariſe 
naturally a difference of opinion on princi- 
ple. He who gives himſelf up to the purſuit 
of honours and dignities, who loves the 
ſplendour of a court, attaches himſelf to the 
cauſe of manarchy, and ſoon ſees in the in. 
creaſed power of the monarch the ſource of 
additional weight and ſplendour to thoſe 


who ſurround the throne, and of increafing 


value to the favours which the ſovereign can 
confer. He who poſſeſſes an ardent mind, 
conſcious of its own rectitude, animated with 
a defire of building reputation ppon a more 
ſolid foundation, naturally looks with anxi- 
ous defire to acquire the approbation and ap- 
plauſe of his fellow- citisens, and diſcovers 
with equal alaority, in the extent of the 
power which they may poſſeſſs or retain, the 
you ot that he wiſhes to obtain. 


Such a 2 of apinian cannot "ka 
ſubfiſt without the exiſtence of party found- 
ed on principle. The friends of monarchy 
have ee the Se a e 


1 1 
mon bond of union; they derive from his 
councils a ſource of unity of action. 


Poor and feeble would be the reſiſtance 
which the iſolated efforts of the diſunited 
ad vocates of freedom could make againſt 
ſuch an attack; there is nothing in their 
purſuit which naturally connects them. But 
they muſt ſoon ſee the neceſſity of uniting to 
preſerve the value of that for which they all 
contend againſt the efforts of thoſe who, from 


their ſituation; naturally preſent themſelves 
in phalanx.—The folly of reſiſting the at- 
tack of an invading enetny by individual ex- 
ertion, is too great, too apparent not ſoon 


to generate under ſuch a government as ours, 


the appearance of popular party to counter. 


act the effects of court intrigue. And as in 
the form of our conſtitution we perceive a 
natural tendency to produce a party of this 
deſeription, ſo the benefits that muſt ariſe 


from it are too obvious not to ſtrike any man 


who ſuffets his mind to confider the ſubject, 


Under the imple forms of government, par- 
ty can alone tend to overturn the exiſting 


conſti- 620 
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| edge 0 or to create temporary diſtur- 
bances, without affording the hopes of per- 
manent benefit. Under our mixed form of 
government, party on principle has a direct 
propenſity effectually to preſerve a due ba- 
lance between the various branches of the 
government; and by the powerful check, 
which through this means the ſupporters of 
freedom are enabled to give to the gradual 
encroachments of the Crown, it has a ten- 
dency to prevent that ultimate diſturbance, 
which the imperceptible extenſion of influ- 
ence is ſure to create, when it has made 
ſuch advances that the hoary head of in- 
« veterate abuſe can no longer draw reve. 
« rence or obtain Protection from the mul 
« titude,” . e ha 


If, in conſidering the theory of our con- 
ſtitution, we find this principle ariſing out 
of its very nature; if we diſcover, ſo far 
from being likely to ſuſtain any detriment 
or injury from its adoption, that it always 
muſt prove itſelf a great prop to the vigour 
and ſtability of our government—whey| we 


deſcend 
3 


I 


7 


a 
deſcend to view its practice, party will then 
appear more than ever neceſſary; the be- 
nefits ariſing from it will be ſtill more con- 
ſpicuous. . 1 5 


For if party conſtituted on ſound princi- 
ples, when we conſider the conſtitution as 


theory repreſents it, ſeemed to form its beſt 


nouriſhment ;—when cramped and crippled 
by its habitual diſorder, corruption—it is 
the beſt medicine that the wiſdom of the 
politician can preſcribe; in proportion as 
corruption increaſes it becomes neceſlary ; 


and now, when in a manner it has univer- 


ſally pervaded the frame of the government, 
without ſuch a combination we can hardly 


look with hopes of ſafety to its exiſtence. 


To engage you in an inveſtigation of the 
gradual departure of our conftitution in prac- 
tice, from that ſtate of purity in which the 
theoriſt repreſents it; to ſtate to you the 
mode in which the government is now Prac- 
tically conducted ; to lay open to you all the 
numerous channels of corr uption daily prac- 

N 7 . tiſed 
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tiſed to influence the minds of the commu- 
nity; to diſcover the art of forming a par- 
liament, as it is called (which conſtitutes 
the chief excellence of the Secretary of 
the Treaſury); to trace the pains and 
trouble that is taken to learn the mode in 
which the ſentiments and conduct of indi- 
viduals, from the higheſt to the loweſt, can 
be rendered ſubſervient to their views of ſelf- 
intereſt (which forms a branch of the bufi- 
neſs of ſome underling in every office in the 
kingdom); to exhibit to you the various at- 
tempts which have been made, and are dal. 
iy making, to cauſe this our happy conſti- 
tution ſilently to dwindle into a deſpotiſm 
of influence — would lead me into a wider 
field than is confiſtent with the proſecution 
of my -preſent plan; and the underſtanding 
of it in detail 1s unfortunately not neceſſary 5 
to convince you, or any one who lives in 
this country; *that the habit of corruption has | 
more deeply and univerſally. pervaded the 
community, than it ever did any people of 
whoſe manners and cuſtoms we have a diſ- 
tin& account. To diſcover the cauſe, of this, 
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requires not much greater exertion af our 
reaſon, than it unfortunately does in our ob- | 
nn, to 3 the effects. 


Power and political 1 which 
have been the defire, the anxious wiſh and 
the purſuit of the ambitious in all ages, have 
under different governments been acquired 
or obtained by various means ;—by the fa- 
vour of the people — by the partiality of the 
monarch by private intrigue—by open 
canvaſs—by public diſplay of opylence and 
magnificence ;—nay, even by ſecret largeſs, | 
But it was reſerved to the practice of this 
conſtitution, to exhibit to the eye political 
power not only ſecretly obtained by indirect 
means, but become the object of open and 
avowed, ſale and purchaſe; to {ee a market 
price affixed to the guardianſhip of the rights 
of the people, and the uſufruct, the poſſeſ. 
bon or the reverſion of it, alternately brought | 
under the hammer 1. 


+ To ſtate examples of the two former muſt be — 
fary; the fact is notorious. But it has been reſerved for the 
refined corruption of the preſent times, to ſell eyen the re- 
verſion of national repreſentation—an inſtance of which I x 
could now ſtate. Y 


New 


1835 
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New as this phenomenon 1s, its conſe. 
quences are obvious. | Money i in a country | 
where ſuch abuſes prevail acquires a novel 
and additional value, a value of the moſt 
dangerous kind, which it was never known 
antecedently to poſſeſs; for, as it thus ſup- 
plants the neceſſity of exhibiting character 
and public ſpirit, which ſhould be the ſole 


recommendation to favour and confidence, 


it eſtabliſhes itſelf ; in requeſt, Juſt as it dil. 
courages the habit and the faſhion of culti- 
vating every thing that is virtuous, and 
which ought to lead to the acquiring of 
power. The influence of this open and cor 


: rupt traffic cannot be ſuppoſed to confine it- 
ſelf to the elector. The man who by his 


virtue has recommended himſelf to the fa- 
vour of others, whoſe patriotiſm and abi- 
lity have formed the ground of their predi · 


lection — when their repreſentative, natural. 


ly re gards a perſeverance in the line of vir. $ 
tue and real patriotiſm to be the ſureſt mode 
of ſecuring a continuance of their partiality, 
and a renewal of that truſt with which they | 
have e him. But the man Who bas 
12 : hat 5 
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acquired it by purchaſe, with equal juſtice, 
and in reality arguing upon the ſame prin- 
ciple, can conſider it alone as uſeful in ſo 
far as he may make it conduce to the filling 
up that blank, created by the price he has 
paid, in his capital; or perhaps of increaſing 
his ſtock in trade, and by that means of ena- 
bling him to return with additional recom- 
mendation to a future canvas ;—and thus, 
with the ſame indifference for the meaſures 
he ſupports that his conſtituents had for the 
perſon they elected, he is led at once to dif. 
play with true ſympathy in his ſphere, the 
feelings that actuated them in zheirs;—and 
the corruption of the repreſentative ſoon be- 
comes as open and avowed as that of his 


conſtituents. 


k * 


If commerce, riches, and the luxurious 
Habits they produce, have had at all times a 
natural tendency to create venality, how 
| much ſtronger muſt be their effect in a cli- 
mate ſo propitious to the growth of corrup- 
tion! The ſure conſequence that muft attend 
the increaſe of wealth and luxury under a 
bs: | govern- 


K 
government ſo completely impregnated with 
an open and avowed ſyſtem of corruption, 


upon national character, is too obvious to 
require illuſtration.” No one doubts a deſpo- | 


tic government 1s calculated to render men 
pliant, and a free one reſolute and indepen- 
dent; no one can doubt that exceſſive vena- 


lity will be the characteriſtic of a people 


reared under ſuch a government. Refine- 
ment of manners cannot be more natural to 


the courtier, bluntneſs and fincerity to the 


man born under a popular government, than 
the ſtudy of his ſelf intereſt muſt be to the 


man ſo trained. N N 


From openly purſuing it, and facrificing 
every other confideration to this feeling, 
there can ariſe among ſuch a people no 
ſhame; every one is familiariſed to it from 
his infancy; cuſtom has rendered it habi- 
tual; and it is ſoon alone regarded as what 
is called the way of the world ſomething 


vhich either may or muſt he practiſed to 
hinder us from being the dupes of our own 


5 From the hi wy to the yet 
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it muſt "IR itſelf equally the leading Prin- 
ciple that directs the conduct of every one; 


and we cannot be ſurpriſed at ſeeing the pro- 


verbial apology of a poor domeſtic, when 
quitting his indulgent maſter, become fa- 


miliar to all—nay, the firſt in rank and for- 


tune, in endeavouring 1s better themſelves, 
feeling an ample compenſation for every 
dereliction of opinion and every deſertion of 


princi iple. - | 


When government has come to be thus i in 
practice carried on, when this mode of con- 


ducting it has prevailed for ſuch a length of 


ts: time as to have had its full effect in mould- 
ing the character. and forming. the ſenti- . 


ments-of the community, party on prineple 
becomes more than ever neceſſary ; indivi- 
qual effort is not only inefficacious, but it is 
almoſt impoſſible. that it mould exiſt in 
any great extent. To expect from any man, 
that the pure ſenſe of virtue and patriotiſm 
ſhould enable him to conquer in himſelf all 
thoſe deſires and habits with which the ſyſ⸗ 
tem of his education, precept, example, and 
| . 
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the manners of the ſociety have ſtamped 
his character, and that he ſhould exhibit 
perſeverance in this conduct when he ſees 
that it commands the applauſe of none, is 
almoſt impoſſible. But it is wild and ro- 
mantic to think, that there can be any ſuch 
inftances of individual forbearance, when we 
reflect that the general venality which is 
thus produced has rendered the ſacrifice of 
public principle (if the price is approved), 
whatever rank, age, ot ſex, you look to, 
ſure of commanding the ſympathy of all, 
the approbation and applauſe of mof.— 
The man whoſe feelings, from early impreſ- 
ſion, have been from infancy in uniſon with 
the ſentiments which this political depravity , 
has generated; or he who, in paſſing from 
the college to the commerce of the world, 
has in compliance with conſtant cuſtom ſa- 
crificed ſooner or later to the ruling propen 
ſities of the ſociety every principle to which 
his mind was attached, are equally ready to 
mark with admiration the conduct of ſuch 
a profelyte ;—and even the woman, who, 4 
. a to the morality of the tiene, , 


K „ — — — 


IS 
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e 
has made the early but important ſacrifice 
of affection to intereſt, 'and now in affluence 
leads a comfortable life, remote from the 
man to whom the ſympathies of her mind 
attached her, flattered with authority that 
ſeems to countenance and ſanction her con- 
duct, is ready to join in the Senkral chorus 
of applauſe. by. ok 


10 ſuch a ſituation, to reſiſt the progreſ- 
five annihilation of every thing like patrio- 
tiſm, even with the aſſiſtance to be derived 
from the combined effort of party, is diffi- 
cult; without it, impoſſible. Through the 
medium however of party formed on prin- 
ciple, we obviouſly acquire the means of 
giving to the little remnant of public virtue 
that is to be found, all the vigour which it 
can derive from the aſſiſtance of private ſen- 


timents of honour in the breaſts of thoſe 


who are in any degree connected with it. 
Friendſhip, relationſhip, all the ties which 
are capable of connecting or attaching men, 


become by this means ſuęceſſiwely auxilia- 


ries in the cauſe of public virtue, and unite 
theiy 


„i 
a their ſtrength to enable it to make its 


laſt ſtand againſt the efforts of overgrown 


corruption; nay, even venality itſelf is often 
forced for the moment into the ſervice of 
virtue, and men with benefit to the com- 
munity are taught to ſtem their natural pro- 
penfity to give way to immediate corrup- 
tion, whilſt they glut themſelves with the 
views of future benefits which their UA 
nation —_— to them. 


- - To 1 that even party (however ſkil- 


fully conducted) in ſuch a conteſt can be 
ſucceſsful, is difficult; but all muſt agree 
that it arms the minds of thoſe attached 


to it with the moſt powerful weapon to re- 
ſiſt the vicious propenſities created by the 
mode of conducting our government; and 
that it enables us to erect the only fortreſs. 
in defence of public virtue, even the out- 


works of which have for a ſeries of years 


ſhewn themſelves impregnable when aſſail. 
ed by eee 


But the NS effects of 8 in | the pre- 


8 ſent ſituation of this country reſt not eren 
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here. Thoſe who are thus by various means 
united, get individually pledged to a fyſtem 
of conduct; and if they afterwards attain 
power, private honour becomes (greatly to 
the advantage of the public) a ſpur to the 
recollection of the miniſter, who from the 
corruption incident to the fituation is but 
toes apt to forget every E he antece- 
* poſſeſſed. | 


Party too i draws the attention 
of all. The community at large, ſome from 
principle; moſt from views of immediate or 
remote intereſt, become the adherents of 
thoſe in poſſeſſion of power, or of thoſe 
connected on principle: their diſputes at- 
tra&t and monopolize the attention of the 
community, and thus effectually protect 

our conſtitution from the lieentious inveſti - 
gation of the ignorant, the buſy and aſpiring, 
and give time for the hand of the ſkälful, 
uninterrupted by tumult, to adminiſter thoſe 
preventatives againſt the undermining effects 
of time, which in all human inſtitutions 
are e neceſſary, and which all wiſe Politicians 


will 
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will adopt. Numerous were the leis 
and lampoons on the miſtreſſes and the mi- 
niſters of the kings of France that, uſed for- 


Es. merly to be handed about; infinite are the 
76a numbers of fatires, eſſays and pamphlets, - 
which in this country have appeared to 
_ * exhibit the political; depravity of miniſ- 


ters, or their opponents; and we cannot 
but obſerve, that whilſt the wit and talents 
of the community have been thus employed 
and exhauſted, the beauties of the conſtituti- 


on and: the virtues of the grand monarch - 


have formed equally the theme of the vague 


pralle of the multitude. 


-" \FhS Weben in politics may ti 5 
againſt party, as the moraliſt has often done 


againſt that falſe tem ol en which i in 


That the exiſtence of party has 3 3 he 


: _ conflitution4 that it has thus ſecured to it the admiration of 


all, even without enquiry; by monopolizing the attention: 
none can doubt, when we reflec, that though the volumes 


are numerous indeed which have been written on the ſubject 
of party.controverſy, there exiſts no one work by a native of 


© this country, which confines itſeif to the conſideration f 
aur n and profeſſes to treat of it Alen N ; 
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- en times has given riſe to duelling, 

| oh and guides in a degree the intercourſe of - 

| life; but as the advantage of the one is in 

| ſociety apparent to all, there is none who 

has attended to the mode in which this go- 

LY vernment is 1n practice conducted, who muſt 

2 \ ö not be convinced of the benefit and even the 

7 þ | . neceſſity of the other: indeed the marked 

7 a averſion uniformly | ſhewn to it by the cour- 
tier, is not a ſtronger proof of his ſenſe of 
its ſalutary effect in reſtraining the corrupt 
influence of the Crown, than the eager and 
conſtant attacks of the advocates of The 
Rights of Man are of their feeling of! its ten- 
oency to preſerve our conſtitution. 


lt was the idea of __ extreme utility of 
party, under the government of this country 
as it is conducted in practice, that muſt 
have led thoſe who acted on principle to 


unite in forming and ſupporting that party 
which Lord Rockingham paſſed his life in 
rearing, and which Mr. Fox has uniformly 
exerciſed his talents 1 in maintaining and ſup⸗ 
1 porting. 


— 


Their 
i 
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Their object has at all times undoubtedly 
been to acquire power; for “ Power to do 
« good is the true and lawful end of aſpir- 
« ing. Good thoughts towards men are little 
« better than good dreams, except they are 
< put in act; and that cannot be without 
« power and place as the vantage and 
« commanding ground *.”—But they dif- 
claimed court intrigue as the mode of ac- 
| quiring it, and rejected corruption as the 
ſole means of retaining it: they ſought to. 
make their courſe regular, that men might 
know before hand what they had to expect; 
and looked to that attachment which the prin- 
ciples they poſſeſſed ought to have created in 
the minds of the people, to that reſpect 
which they muſt have commanded in the 
breaſt of the ſovereign, as the only channel 
through which they could attain power with 
ay probable benefit to _e community.” | 


If habit had rendered it im practicable to 


carry on the government without corrup- 


| | . . 
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tion, their ſyſtem, by calling 1 in principle to 
its aid, tended at leaſt gradually to diminiſh 


the neeeſſity of the extent of it —By giving 


power to thoſe whoſe ſituation entitled 
them to it, and whoſe charaCters gave ad- 
ditional reſpe& to the poſſeſſion of it—and 
not excluſively to thoſe whoſe corruption 


led them uniformly to barter every thing 
that could make their public characters re- 


ſpectahle for the privilege of enjoying or 
diſpenſing it they hoped to ſecure the ap- 


probation and ſupport of the public, without 


having recourſe to that ſyſtem of corrup- 
tion with Which miniſters had long been 
accuſtomed to influence it; and thus, while 
they flattered themſelves that the meaſures 
they were pledged to purſue when they at- 
tained power, would increaſe the happineſs 


of the people and the importance of the 
nation, they looked to their mode of con- 


ducting the government, as likely to intro- 
duce by example, as well as by precept, ſome- 
thing more of purity of principle into the 
degenerate and habitually CE. minds of 
the people. 


Such 


127 J 
Such were the benefits it was the uni- 
form object of the only party which has 
exiſted in this country of late years united. 
on principle, to ſecure to the nation; and 
ſuch the means by which they at firſt pra- 
poſed attaining them. But it was our miſ- 
fortune that the power of ſatisfying the ve. 
nality, which the practice of government 
had generated, daily increaſed; that the 
corrupt influence of the Crown became more 
and more extenſive; that it decayed not 
with our danger, nor diminiſhed with our 
decreaſe, but increaſed as our debt became 
oppreſhve, as. the immediate expences o 
our government grew enormous. During 
the American war, the expenditure was ſo 
immenſe, that it afforded the means of als 
moſt unhounded influence; ſo much ſo as, 
to deſtroy all hopes that principle weuld be 
able gradually to ſupplant corruption ; and 
it ſoon became apparent that there was a 
neceſſity for ſome immediate and forcible. 
means of 2 its Progreb, and. 8 | 
niſhing its extent. 
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It was then that the party under Lord 
Rockingham, and thoſe with whom they 
acted, brought forward and pledged them- 
ſelves to the ſupport of all thoſe numerous 
regulations and reforms in the management 
of the government of the country, ſome of 
which they afterwards fortunately carried 
into execution; but 1 in the opinion of many 
of the leading men amongſt them, even 
theſe ſerved only as temporary palliatives, 
Alive to a ſenſe of the danger from that ex- 
ceſſive venality Which the practice of our 
conftitution had produced, from the extra- 
vagant means of ſatisfying it which our ca- | 
lamities had created, they now regarded the 


limiting the power as inadequate at a time 


when the magnitude of the evil made it ne- 
oeſſary, in part at leaſt, to root out dhe wann 
of its exiſten ee. 

They felt that there was no hope tillthe 
purity of the conſtituent body, and thereby 
that of their repreſentatives, ſhould be re- 
ſtored. Meetings were accordingly called, 
committees of correſpondence appointed, 
1 aſſociations 
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affciatios formed, conventions of delegates 
from the different counties, cities, and 
towns, who had petitioned pafliament, pub- 
lickly held, with the approbation, concur» 
rence-and countenance of many of the firſt 
men of that party*; and before Lord Rock- 
ingham's acquiſition of power, a diſcufſion 
of the queſtion of reform in the repreſenta- 
tion of parliament became one of their 
avowed objects. Mr. Pitt accordingly, in 
whoſe hands it was placed to be brought 
forward, ſoon after the formation of that 
adminiſtration, ſtated, te that the miniſters 
« had AN their virtuous reſolution of 


} 


" # Proofs. of the Duke of Portland, Marguis of Rocking- 
: ham, Lord Fitz-William, Mr. Thomas Grenville, Mr. 
Windham, Mr. Burke's having attended with afliduity the. 
committees. and aſſociations formed in the different Commune 
„ may be found in The Remembrancer : they are alſs much de- 
tailed in letters lately publiſhed in The Omg Chronicle 
under the ſignature of Hampden. . | | 


Fo 


„ 


1 the fourth "ticks of the Proteſt 1 in 0 3 | 

of the Houſe of Lords, Feb. . 1780, there is an eloquent 
defence of the expediency and \ legality of Afeociations z _ 
amongſt the ſignatures affixed to it, are to be found Portland, 
Devonſhire, Richmond, n Fitzwilliam, "IF 
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& ſupporting the king's government by 
< means more honourable as well as more 
« permanent than corruption ; and the na- 
« tion had confidenee in the declaration of 
* men who had ſo invariably proved them- 
« ſelves the friends of freedom and the ani- 


** mated ſupporters of an equal 8 fair ih 
© tem of repreſentation *.” 


Theſe were the objedts that out of power 
they recommended, that in power they were 
purſuing, when the overturn of that admi- 
| niſtration, which the illneſs of Lord . 


Mr. Pitt bad then poſſibly ſeen a paper to this effect 
drawn | up by the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, and the Marquis of Lanſdown, and which, though 
not formally figned by them, was interchanged in their hand 
writings. Mr. Wyrill had alſo probably given him an ac- 
count of the communication with Lord Rockingham, which 
he has ſince printed in his political papers. Lord Rocking- 
ham, having ſhewn him notes of the terms which his Maje(- 
ty had acceded to before his coming into adminiſtration, ftat- 
ed, © that the Duke of Richmond on ſeeing the conditions 

above mentioned had obſerved, that no mention was made 
of a reform in parliament, and propoſed, as an additional 
< ſtipulation, that the diſcuffion of that ſubject in parliament 


<< ſhould be * to; ane he Ford Rockingham con- 
« ſented te to.” 


ingham | 


. 31 Þ 


ingham perhaps retarded, which it certainly + 
by no means contributed to, weakened for a | 
time the Whig party. The avidity of ſame. 
ta retain the power they had acquired, of 
others to poſſeſs themſelves of thoſe ſatua - 
tions to whiab they aſpired, in a conſiderable | 

degree diminiſhed their numbers. But there 
never was more cordiality in prineiple than 
there exiſted among theſe who perſevered 
in the objects of the party, and remained at 
this time united: they had ſhewn: them- 
ſelves by experiences to be animated with the 
ſuame ideas of public eonduct-· they had: done 
more, they had proved themſelves in prac- 

tice eapablg of reſiſting the temptations of - 
office and power, if not to be attained or te · 
tained by means which they -conſidered . 
 Nitutional.-: They had opportunities for oh. 
ſervation ; and they were not ſo devoid uf 
refleſtion; as nt ta have diſoovered thas the 
path Which Lord Auckland afterwards ex- 

plored, through which Lord Loughborough 


marched, and into which ſo many choſer 


Whigs have lately walked, was the ſure and 
immediate road to power. Ambiti ous how: 
| 1s K 2 ; | er X 
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ever of the public welfare, they had long 
taught themſelves to think that any view of 
individual ambition, or even a difference of 
opinion on any particular meaſure, was to 
be regarded as ſecondary to a perſeverance 
in thoſe principles, and in that ſyſtem, 
which their creed led them to believe were 
the only ſecurity for the happineſs of the 
people and the proſperity of the nation. 


Such were the men, who, when admiring - 
the virtues of Lord Rockingham, and re- 
gretting his death, looked to the Duke of 
Portland as likely from his character and 
virtues to fill the ſituation with moſt credit 
to himſelf and advantage to the cauſe; and 
again erected under him the ſtandard of 
party, that they might continue to give to 
that ſyſtem, and to thoſe meaſures which 
they had long purſued, the aſſiſtanoe and 
ſupport which party, by enabling them to 
call private honour and even views of inte- 

reſt in aid of public virtue, at all times ſe- 
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Thus they remained united, Teady as they 
always had been to receive aſſiſtance from 
all, reſolved; in the purſuit of the acquiſition 
or retaining of power by any other means, 
to give their ſupport to none and it was 
not long till Lord North's. Joining them pro- 
duced (after a fix weeks interregnum, em- 
ployed in every endeavour at Court to avoid 
it) the neceſſity of forming an adminiſtra- 
tion under the Duke of Portland, as firſt 


Lord of the Treaſury. The intrigues ho-w- 


ever that took place to prevent its formation, 
were only a prelude to thoſe that were re- 
ſorted to to effect its diflolution ;—and 


which terminated, after a fruitleſs attempt 


on the ſubject of the Prince's revenue, in the 
moſt open and ſcandalous exertion of the in⸗ 


fluence of the Crown, to defeat the meaſures 
of its miniſters relative to the government 


Ude this i founded the diftinQion' betwixt the tw 


coalitions which the Duke of Portland has formed. Ih the 


firſt, he received the aſſiſtance of Lord North, to forward the 


views of the party, as was ſufficiently obvious from the op- 
* poſition of the Court: in the laſt, he has lent his affiſtance 


do the ſupport of that ſyſtent and even of that admin 
which he bad fo often reprobated— - | b 
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of India. The effort was attended with ſuc- 
ceſs, the bill was thrown out in the Houſe of 
Lords, and Mr. Pitt was brought forward as 
Miniſter : and whilſt he was in private em- 
played in corruptly laviſhing every favour | 
the Crown could beſtow, to procure ſupport, 
the friends of the Duke of Portland muſinow 
with ſhame remember, that in public, the 
favourite topics of his preſent colleague were 
the vice of an unprincipled coalition, and 
the imminent danger to the conſtitution 
from the prevalence of the ariſtocracy; that 
he then ſaw ſecurity alone in the unbridled 
efforts of a mob, or in the unreſtramed ex- 
ertions of that ſecret influence, to deſtroy 
which had been the nent of the 


Whig party. 


The miſchief that 8 likely t to 8 
this unlimited exerciſe of influence, this 
open corruption. that then prevailed, was 
great; and as the impreſſion of its fatal ef- 
fects produced on thoſe who then oppoſed ._ 
him was ſtrong, ſo the diſapprobation in 
the public correſpondence of the Duke of 
Portland at their head was marked. 
| Ta 
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Jo ſee; to ſpeak; to treat with the) Mini- 
ger whilſt he tetained the fituation which 
he had thus unconſtitutionally acquired, was 

deemed and ſtated to be a dereliction of 
principle*; and virtually to involve the ſur- 
e | n e ee tas 


» Extract of n Portland ws | Thos 
mas Groſvenor, Eſq. Chairman of the Members of the 
Houfe of. Commons met os the rd n . 


* « Devon Houſe Saturday 31 1. 178. 


- GY believe ME agree, chat the continuance of the 
« preſent Miniſtry, and the honour of the Houſe 0 Com- 
« mons, are not very eaſily reconcilable.” TERS 


Extract of a Letter from Ditto to Ditto. 


| « "Men ae Re 2d F THEY . 
ge 1 ſincerely regret that the expedient to which 1 
ce referred ſhould be thought inapplicable to the difficulties B 
c had ſtated. I certainly ſuggeſted it as a mode of refigha» 
« tion the leaſt embarraſſing to Government, in the ordinary 
c functions of office, and, at the ſame time, as a proof of a2 
« difpoſition to oonſult the honour of the Houſe of Commons; 
« as it ſtands pledged by the Reſolution of the 16th January? | = 
« . This laſt is a preliminary, which, as a friend to the ſpirit — 
* of the Conflitution, os. think i bound rt 5 R 
1 geiro in | W 
' \ 1 7 : 
« With nds myſelf, 10 am e to hopes that L 
« have not bm miſtaken in the conception I formed of your 


>; 
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render of every tener relative to the Confii- 
tution, which as Whigs they had maintain- 
ed.— As things were then ſituated, it was not 
however to be expected, that corruption 
would not privately produce its effect. Ma- 
ny of thoſe who had joined under Lord 
North, had been too long accuſtomed to the 
fyſtem that "prevailed when he formerly 
conducted the government, to ſuppoſe that 
it would not be attended with ſucceſs; it in 
reality ſoon diminiſhed the numbers of Op- 
poſition; and, aided by the clamour which 
was every where prevalent at the general 
election that enſued, eſtabliſhed that ma- 


2 wiſhes, * rens has | it was with Mr. Pitt that you 
a were defirous I ſhould have a liberal and unreſerved inter- 
« courſe, and not with the head of an Adminiſtration to 


which I was merely to bring an acceſſion of firength. But 
« Mr. Pitt's meſlage places him in another character; and 


64 pour ot good ſenſe will readily ſuggeſt to you, that it was 

« impaſfible for me to ſuppoſe that your expectations excended 
ce to:a-confidential conference with him as the eg aa of 
* e r : 237 TED 


* * Ie ws" this, rant heck Auth: in FER 
cc « (which T affure you is a very ſerious objet to me); as.T 
« ſhould have Heron myſelf e f OY 7s _ to the 
« neee mY | 
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jority which has 1 ee the yr 


niſter. 3 


But it left the Duke of 3 at a | 


hand of party (in reſpect of numbers and 


ability, more powerful than the hiſtory of 


the country antecedently furniſhed any ex- 


ample: of) bound to ſupport the meaſures of 
Lord-Rockingham, with the additional pledge 


of refraining from all connection with thoſe 
concerned in the late intrigue for power, till 


by relinquiſhing their ſituations, thus im- 


properly obtained, they had in a degree 


wiped away that injury which the conſtitu - 


tion was ſuppoſed to have Sh from 
| their aa 


— 1 4 


T - 27 


* 


Fer years 2 Minifler retained 1 0 majds 


rity ; ; and the party, though. individuals | 
might differ about Particular meaſures, re · 


mained united, maintained their principle, 
and puzſued en ſyſtem. [Their ſtrength 


and ability were ſuch as ſeemed likely ulti- 
mately to enſure ſucceſs; and whilſt it thus 
created a doubt in the minds of all, whether 
W offered up the. ohne ſacrifice: to their | 
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yenality, by conſulting their iminediate of 


their remote intereſts, it encouraged the 
publie to ſpeak out its mind upon the im- 


portant queſtions that oceurred; and i in ma- 
ny inſtanees gave that efficaey to their opitti- 


on, even when hinted, Which, without the 
exiftence of ſuch a party, it would have 
been in vain in the fituation of the country 


do have expected. Of this, during the courſe * 
of theſe laſt ten years, there have been ma- 
ny examples; none however more marked 


than that which took place on the recent in- 
Nance of the Ruffran armament ; on which 
vccafion the miniſtry were induced haſtily 
to relinquiſh their meaſures, in a manner 
as diſgraceful to themſelves as it was proba- 
bly fortunate for their country; in a man- 
ner, however, Which, as it contributed in 


no ſmall degree to weaken and degrade in 
public eſti mation thoſe who conducted the 
government of the country, fo it added 


both in firength and popularity to their op- 


Such was the ſituation of thoſe concerned | 
in the politics of this country at the com- 
o maumencement 
3 OE. 
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5 


mencement of the year 1794, The revolu. | 


tion in France, though it had engaged the 


attention of all, thaugh the opinions enter. 
tained of it were known to be various, 
when alluded to in public, ſeemed to be 


this/ country a certainty ye | as trans 
* 9 * Ne | 


conſidered. univerſally as likely to ſecure to 


r. Burke SA had at that 3 


it as CO with immediate calamity; he 
had twiee introduced the diſcuſſion in Par · 
lament, in a manner that was deemed hy 


thoſs who had long loved him and wifhed 


to repreſs it, diſorderly; by thoſe who had 
long ſhewn their averſion to him, and who 


now withed miſchjevouſly to encourage him; 


indiſcreet :—but he was openly fupported/in 
his opinions by none; and it ſeemed impro- 


bable, that what was univerſally deemed the 


folly, of one man ſhould. become the politics 
of all. Through life he had difplayed ta- 


lents that deſervedly commanded admirati- 


on; but bis want of judgment and feeling 


had io enfcebled their 8 that 
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he was employed in hurling his Sovereign in 


the hour of calamity from the throne, in 


brandiſhing a Jacobin dagger iti the ſenate, or 
in beſpeaking the favour of the court for the 
criminaÞhe was about to accuſe; by the ill. | 
- judged. coarſe invective in which he ih- 
dulged, the beſt- exertions of his talents 
were no longer received but with a mixture 


of pity on the part of his friends, and con- 


tempt on the part of his opponents. "His 
opinions, and even his exertions in public; 
had been through life attended with muck 
unmerited unpopularity ; and it ſeemed 
therefore hardly poffible, that at a moment 
when (to uſe his own language) he had ſo 
ſoftened, diluted, blended, and weakened; 

the diſtinguiſhing colours of- his life, as to 
leave nothing diſtinct or determinate behind 
—that he ſhould be able to ſow the ſeeds of 
the remote diffolution of that party, which 
perhaps he had long injured by his ſupport; 
or that his writings, to the misfortune of 
his country, would be in future reſorted to 
as the only grammar that contains the 
elements of the 1 PRs of the 
nation. 


But 
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But as party has always been the moſt 
formidable check upon thoſe who have AC». 
quired power by. intrigue, and retained: it 
by corruption; to divide and diſunite has 


ever been their moſt eager purſuit, and the 


ſlighteſt opportunity was too valuable to be 
loſt. Nothing could diſplay this in ſtronger 
colours than the anxiety of the adherents of 
Adminiſtration to promote Mr. Burke's be- 
ing allowed to diſcuſs the French revolution 
in the committee on the Quebec Bill; and 
the hopes. of future ſupport artfully thrown 


out upon that occation by the Miniſter him. 


ſelf; to a man whom he had ever ante- 
cedently treated with haughty.- contempt, 


exhibited a ſtrong proof of the ſatisfaction 


he derived even from the moſt diſtant hopes 


of creating difunion, hut proceeded proba- 


bly more from a compliance with the gene- 
ral ſyſtem of conduct to be purſued, than 
from any expectation that yet dawned 
upon him of being able through ſack a 
e to andy the diſtinion of his po- 
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6 face of the earth, muſt be confounded 
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It was not however long before a more 
flattering opportunity preſented it{elf. Early 
in this year, a conviction that the abuſes in 


France had been ſuffered to gather and ac · 


cumulate until nothing but an eruption 
could put an end to them, and that prevens» 
tative remedies had not been thought of in 
time, or were not propoſed until it was too 
late to carry them into effect, induced many 
belonging to the. party to think, that the ex · 
perience of the day now taught them to look 
to a reform in Parliament as more than ever 
defirable. Lord Chatham had ſtated it 
c as neceflary to inſuſe a portion of new 
<& health into the Conſtitution, and had 
declared, * that'in his opinion, without it, 
4 this nation, with the beſt capacities for 
«. grandeur and happineſs of any on the 


E ple.” Many of the miniſters had for- 
merly ſupported it; the leading man in 
oppoſition had been active in committaes 
and aſſociations to rome it ;—Lord Rock- 


ingham, 


inghara, antecedent to coming into adm 
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niſtration, had formally adopted it; —and 
the proſpect of peace and tranquillity, held 


| out by. thoſe in power as certain, ſeemed. to. 


point out the time as peculiarly adapted to 


it. They bad ſeen in France, that as go: 


vernment was gradually weakened it had 
been reduced from bargaining with the,peo- 


ple to yield to them: and they conceived, 
that now, when the Conſtitution was rooted 
in the affections of almoſt all, was the ou 
time when you could attempt to perpetuate 


the attachment to it, by giving to the peo 
ple that weight to which in the eyes of moſt 
they ſeemed according to M 2 5 * our 
Conttirution to be CO: 4 


* 


e the Miniſter they had err ee 
to expect ſupport to a meaſure which has 
been emphatically ſtyled the legacy of his 


dying father, and his own virgin effort; 
from ſome of the heads of the party with 


whom they were connected they knew they 
would meet with oppoſition ; but they could 
not erpect a very cager ar ardent relifigi 
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of meaſures which they themſelves had for- 
merly with ſuch activity purſued-: and as 
the difference” of opinion upon the fubject 


of parliamentary reform was known; as it 


was underftood, and in a manner explain- 


ed *, that it never could tend to the diſunion 


of the party, they at all events ſaw no dan- 


ger of depriving the country of the ſure 
hangHits We were e b. 88 to flow from It 


When, Cds a notice was given on 
the ſubject in the Honſe of Commons; re- 


gardleſs of his former conduct, the Mini- 


ſter ſhewed himſelf ſo eager, that in a man- 
ner unuſual, and even diforderlyF, he re- 
tracted his former opinions on the fubject, ; 


 invidiouſly connected the propoſal with an 


* 'Ata meeting at Burlington Houſe, in the beginning of 
March, 1792, for the purpoſe of conſulting on a meaſure 
that was then to be brought forward, parliamentary reform 


was openly ſtated to be a ſubject on which there were known 
to exiſt three ſeparate and diſtinct opinions in the party. 
But this 1 was never Fare as a 1 of difunion, 


+ 76 abies ; 74 upon a notice: cron, 1 when of 


ceourſe there can be no queſtion, before the Bouls, has $ ways 
| been x Vented in Parliament irregular. © 1 


intention 
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intention of exciting in this country A revo- 

lution ſimilar to that in France, and with 

5 triumphant applauſe announced his apoſ- 3 
© tacy: it was a ſubje&t on which he had | 4 
formerly been oppoſed by many of thoſe | 
| who acted with the preſent Oppoſition, and 

on which he was ſure to obtain his favourite 1 
object of dividing the ſtrength of that party | 1 
which he now more than ever dreaded: he | 1 
remembered the line they had formerly | | | 
taken too well to doubt that numbers of +4 
them would give his new opinions their de- | p 
cided ſupport ; and if to the proſpe&t of | 1 
ſuch a divifion his own conſiſtency ſeemed : 
to him then but a poor ſacrifice, the opPpoTr 
tunity afforded by a declaration in debatę 
of their being ready to concert meaſures & 
| with him, muſt have indeed, amply com- 

penſated for any loſs of character which! in 

his eſtimation he was likely to ſuſtain, and 

was a thing not to be neglected by a Mini: 

ſter, whoſe friends will find it difficult to 

prove. that he has not on the ſubject of re. 

form liſtened with as much attention, to | 

betray, as he has ſpoken with e 1 


deceive. 
| L 
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T0 force on the queſtion of reform itſelf 


was impoſſible; the notice had been given 


for the following ſeſſion of Parliament: but 


in the courſe of the diſcuſſion that had taken 


| place, the love of French principles, the re- 


ſolutions of certain ſocieties, and the doc- 
trines of ſome pamphlets that had been cir- 
culated, had been ſo artfully blended with 


the ſubject of reform, that the pledge given 


to unite and conſult on the one was conceiv- 


ed to extend to the other. 


Y Even upon thoſe ſubjects, to deviſe a 
queſtion that could be brought forward with 


honour to himſelf, and with advantage to 


his country, was difficult; but it 'was at that 
moment too deſirable not at all events to be 
attempted. —By means of. a proclamation, 
and a propoſed addreſs of thanks, a meaſure 
was therefore Toon contrived, which carried 
internal evidence of its being brought for. 
ward with no other view than 1nvidiouſly to 


4 attempt to ſeparate thoſe who had been ſo 


long connected. To promote that end it 
was admirably calculated ; it was projected 
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the moment there appeared the moſt remote 
probability of creating it ;—as deviſed to 


produce the real effect intended, it com- 


manded admiration; —but the impudence of 
the attempt would have ſtartled any one leſs 
practiſed in the arts of deluſion than thoſe 
by whom it was framed. No oſtenſible 
ground that it held forth could reaſonably 


account for its appearance at the moment. 


It alone ſtated the exiſtence of publications 
that hed been openly circulated for a length 


of time, of writings induſtriouſly YECOM- 


mending them that were not new to the 
public eye; and it hinted at the dan ger of 
ſocieties whoſe reſolutions had long been 


openly advertiſed. The reſorting to ſo ex- 


traordinary a meaſure ſeemed a. declaration ; 


of the inadequacy of that conſtitution, which 
they held out to our admiration, to protect 
itſelf by the uſual proviſions of its laws, 
It in a manner recorded their paſt inatten- 


tion to the dangers which they then depre: 


cated; and confeſſed their inability to diſ- 


charge the ordinary duties of their ſation 


without the extraordinary aid of Parlia- 
e 


Es 
80 


* 


* 


ment; and it Wa likely, by the weak- 


ry from the juſt authority of government 
than any imaginary progreſs, which with 
great injuſtice to a layal people they attri- 
buted to the principles aſſerted in the writ- 


regarded as trifling ; the indirect avowal of 
incapacity and inconſiſtency appeared to the 


ſter advantages that attended a meaſure 


vrhich held out the ſure proſpect of pro- 


had eight years before, in vain, endeavoured 


Court favour, as means of obtaining power 


the queſtion of reform, he ſeems to have aimed at the one; 


to have taken advantage of the other. 
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neſs and inefficiency which it exhibited in 
his Majeſty's councils, to be more derogato- 


ings of which they complained. But theſe 
dangers to the peace of the community were 


Miniſter ſmall, when compared to the ſini- 


ducing private conſultation and communica- 
tion with thoſe with whom whilſt in office he 


to obtain it, and of creating at once diſunion 
where for eight years he had in vain at- 
tempted to ſow the ſeeds of it. 


He had alternately courted popularity and 


He had conjoined both to ſecure it f; but in 
* In his oppoſition to. the American war, and bringing an 


and, in coming into office after Lord Rockingham” 8 death, 


+ When he became tuft Lord of the Treaſury. -. 
abjuring 


(91 5 674 


abjuring that reform in the repreſentation, | 
the ground on which he had aimed at ac- | 
quiring the one, he ſeemed to have diminifſh- | 
ed his chance of popular ſupport, as much as 
his recently inſiſting on his Sovereign's dif. 
miſſing Lord Thurlow muft have diminiſh. 
ed his claim to the other. And he now 
therefore more than ever looked to the diſ- 
memberment of his opponents, and the poſ- 
Able chance of acquiring by that means ſome 
new ſupport, as the object which ought, and 
in reality did, direct all his meaſures. 


That the SO SEPT was bs the- Mini. 
ſter himſelf conſidered as a meaſure of pri- 
vate expediency, and not of State neceſſity, 
can hardly .be doubted. In any other point 
of view there could have exiſted no neceſſity 
of conſultation with Burlington-Houſe; he 
required not the addition of their numbers; 
his triumphant and confiding majority ſtill 
remained; he was ſtill ſurrounded by the 
protecting influence of thoſe who had ſup- 
ported him fince he was at the helm of af. 
fairs; he had in his hands the full means of ' 
carrying his meaſures into * and with- 
out 


t 18 J 
out conſultation he was already ſecure of the 
voice of thoſe who had liſtened to him with 


approbation on the notice given of a motion 
for reform. 


To open the door to private negotiation 
with them muſt have been his aim. If he 
as Miniſter really thought it neceſſary to 
adopt meaſures for repreſſing a ſpirit of in- 
ſurrection in the country what were theſe 
meaſures? Was the proclamation the only # 
| one he at this time propoſed? Had he no * 
'\ ©. idea of then calling out the militia, and of | 
. other meaſures he has ſince adopted? Or 
| was no ſuch intimation given to Burlington- 
Flouſe: Is it not notorious that they ac- 
EY. quieſced in the firſt part of his propoſal, 
4 5 rejected the reſt? and that in com- 
pliance with the opinion of men no ways 
1 connected with the executive adminifiration + 
| of the country, and in no degree reſponſible 
i, 37. th Its effects, the Miniſter laid aſide mea- 
| , ſures he himſelf had ſtated as neceſſary for 
the public good ?—that the militia remained 
quiet? and that the proclamation, cut and 
carved 


* 


E FF. Ba, 
carved into a different ſhape by the fill 
ſqueamiſh followers of the Duke of Portland 
in his new purſuit, was deemed ſufficient 
by Mr. Pitt, becauſe it was ſatisfactory to 
them? If he was in earneſt therefore in his 
belief of danger, to his private ends he ſacri- 
ficed the intereſts of his country. If bis 
dreads were aſſumed, we ſee in this early 
ſtage a ſelf-evident proof of that ſyſtem of 
conduct he has fince for ſimilar purpoſes in- 
variably purſued—wiſely perhaps for his 
private ends, but unfortunately with too 
much ſucceſs for the welfare of his 
country. - EMS 


* 


— 


By the firſt appearances that attended this 
attempt to divide, he had no reaſon to be 
diſcouraged; the proclamation produced 
both private conſultation with him and 
public difference of opinion in his opponents. 
But to thoſe who at private meetings heard 
the ſtrong declarations of adherence to the 
ſyſtem on which the party was founded, and 
of undiminiſhed enmity to the principles on 
which the adminiſtration was formed, and 
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0 nad been conducted *, 5 thers appeared little 
_ Tb proſpect of his ultimately effecting any coa- 


\ lition. And even their public language, muſt 
4 have afforded him but a diſcouraging proſ- 
pect: he could hardly imagine that the 
Viceroy of Corſica could he induced to wave 
differences that were fundamental and irre- 
concileable +; or that Mr. Windham would 
ſoon ſtrip himſelf of his embroidered ſuit 
of pretence, and ſhare with him the tattered 
rags of his genuine deformity ; that he could 
be prevailed upon to exhibit himſelf in con- 
3 Junction with him before a confiding majo- 
rity, like the uncaſed Frenchman in rufftes 
1 without a ſhirt—in tinſel and lace on the 
outhde, and in dirt and dewlas within 1: 


and 


0 * Rely the debate on the proclamation, a meeting was 
. Jy | held at Mr. Fox's of all thoſe in Oppoſition who were likely 
* 0 | to take part in the debate on either ſide, for the purpoſe of 
| | | communicating 'the hne they intended following in debate, 
IN | and thus marking in the ſtrongeſt one manner the ent 
| cability of its, creating —— 


' + Words uſed by Sir Gilbert Elliott, i in a ſpeech which, 
as it appeared to have been written, muſt have been ſtudied. 


$28 | I See Mr. Windham's Speech on Mr. Thompſon s mo- 
' tion, C“ To inquire into all abuſes committed by perſons in 
office 
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ab the declaration made in debate by thi 5 
Duke of Portland himſelf; did not ſeem to 


be calculated to give him much encourage- 


ment. As he had prevailed however in 


eſtabliſhing a private communication on the 
ſubje& of the proclamation, in a manner 


contradictory to the antecedent declarations © | 


of the -party, he felt doubtleſs to a degree 


| 


encouraged by a channel being now for the 


firſt time opened, through which an N 
ment _— be made. OS EEO 


| 


That the Minifter foals ſacrifice one of 4 
the main props of his government to the 
unnatural object of providing for one whom 


he had ever reprobated, and by whom rare} 
had been uniformly, with acrimony, oppoſe 
ed, ſeemed ſtrange; that at the moment of 
holding forth in public the neceſſity of ſup- 
porting and ſtrengthening the hand of go- 
vernment, he himſelf ſhould chooſe to over- 
turn one of the principal pillars by which his 
« office at the election of a Member to ſerve in Parliament 
© for the City of Weſtminſter, in July 1788—as' far as 


« the ſame relates to penalties incurred under hp. N 
&« Laws, or N N AQ,” 
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power had been ſupported, was ſingular, But 
his plan was now obviouſly concerted ;— 
the apparent diviſion of Oppoſition had dif- 
cloſed to him new views of perſonal great- 
neſs: with the ſubtilty he has ever poſſeſſ- 
ed, he graſped at the opening; and to add to 
the probability of its ſucceſs, diſregarding 
| what muſt have been the feelings of his So- 
vereign, and forgetful of the ſervices he had 
rendered, by the diſmiſſion of Lord Thur- 
low a door was opened to the completion of 
the views of the man in Oppoſition that he 
muſk have regarded as moſt likely to liſten 
to his offers. He xecollected the condutt of _ 
Mr. Wedderburn, when he became Solicitor 
: General; and if he did not augur from 
thence a probability of ſucceeding in de- 
taching Lord Loughborough and ſome of his 
friends from the party, he ſaw at leaſt upon 
. il this occaſion the certainty of finding in him 
| a ſure and willing negotiator. He had pro- 
| bably read with attention the works of his 
| new maſter in politics, and the declaration 
\ had not eſcaped him, that “ as to leaders in, 
(Th «parties, there is nothing more common 
th * than | 


8 ea, pea 
— 


. 
« than to fee them blindly led; it is by go- 
cc betweens the world is governed: theſe go- 
ce betweens influence the perſons with whom 
& they carry on the intercourſe, by ſtating their 
« on ſenſe to each of them as the ſenſe of 


« the other.” And thus indeed they generally 


obtain their ends. As long as the Chancel- 
lorſhip was vacant, he conld have no doubt 


that the ends iof the Chief Juſtice of the Com- 


mon Pleas would coincide accurately with his 
own; he was ſure of his activity; —and the 
general diſpoſition he had at the time to be- 


lieve every thing Mr. Burke ſaid, gave him 


perhaps nes the ſucceſs of "ou a __ 
Aaween.. 


After Hind fruitleſs efforts and vague con- 
verſation, however, in which the arts inci- 
dent to the fituation were doubtleſs not left 
unpractiſed by the ingenuity of the Negocia- 
tor, the attempt proved abortive; and even 
the conductor of the negociation himſelf 
ſeemed to have caught for a moment a little 
of the principle which thoſe with whom he 
negociated then poſſeſſed, and declared his 

unwilli n gneſs 
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171 the Duke of Portland ſo little ain 
was paid to it, that almoſt at the very time 
a propoſition was made, with his concur- 


rence and authority, by a perſon deſervedly 
| highi in rank and eftimation, for the formati- 


on of a new adminiftration *; and ſo little 
did Mr. Pitt's friends ſee any hopes of ac- 


quiring new ſtrength, or any certainty of ſta- 
bility, that, it is ſaid, they forced him ſoon 


after this to throw aſide that affected ſqueam- 
iſhneſs which formerly diſtinguiſhed ' his 
conduct, and accept the Wardenſhip of the 
Cinque Ports, as a permanent proviſion in 


the event of a reverſe of fortune. 


But the autumn of this year was replete 
with more extraordinary events than in the 
hiſtory of man were ever antecedently 
crowded together in ſo ſhort a period of time. 
If thoſe who were avowed enemies, in * 


The Duke of Leeds is For to have had the 1 
of ſubmitting this propoſal to his Maj eſty. 


culation, 
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culation, to the French revolution, felt elated 
when they ſaw the rapid progreſs of the al- 
lied arms on their entering into France, the 
ſubſequent occurrences had tended equally to 
depreſs them; and as the exertions of the 
French made in their defence commanded . 
reſpect, it was by them dreaded, that their 
principles would in this country immediately | 


acquire a proportionable admiration. : Rea- 


ſon had ſo far deceived all concerning. the 
events of the campaign, that it became for a 
time out of faſhion to reſort to it. Thoſe who 
formerly repreſented themſelves as fearing 
that change might lead to ſtir up an admi- 
ration of French principles, and for that 
reaſon more than ever difliking reform, 
now openly avowed their dread. of an im- 
mediate revolution; and to their imagina- 
tions, occupied with the phantom, there was 
hardly any occurrence that did not appear 
ſomehow to portend it: with perfect in- 
difference to the reality of the grounds of 
their fears, like true zealots, they thought s 
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The French in the mean time, elated with 

their ſucceſs, had wantonly in ſeveral in- 

5 ſtances been guilty of aéts which gave us 

| juſt ground of offence; and the Minifter, 

whilſt the feelings and temper of thoſe who 
had formerly joined. him upon the procla- 

mation ſeemed upon. theſe topics to inſure 

him ſupport, ſaw the certainty of being able, 

in conſequence of the conduct of France, to 

produce diſcuſſion on the ſubject. 


He now ſaw a proſpect of. diviſion, not 
upon one iſolated meaſure, but upon queſ- 
tions which, as long as they were under diſ- 
cuſſion, muſt from their nature form the 
moſt important ſubjects of deliberation, and 
thus of creating amongſt his opponents ſuch 
a difference, as a man even leſs experienced 
in thoſe arts than himſelf could eaſily fore. 
ſee would at leaſt give an opportunity, and 
furniſh ample pretence, for the many who 
were attached alone by feelings of honour 
to the party (he had ſhewn himſelf fo anxi- 


Th ous, by diviſion, to deſtroy), to conſult thoſe 
h 8 views of intereſt which the poſſeſſion of his 
Lt \ fituation 


4 


Ca Teams ol oo oO 
Station has taught others as well as n 
to believe exiffed 1 in all. 


If the interet of his W had been 
his only or his principal object; if he had 
been alone actuated with a deſire to obtain 
redreſs for the injury or inſult that we or 
our allies might have ſuffered; as there exiſts 
no means of obtaining ſuch redreſs but by 
addreſſing ourſelves to the power of whom _ | 
we complain, he would of courſe have at- . | 
L 


tempted to negociate. Then was not the mo- 
ment when he would have rouſed a queſtion 
about the recognition of the French Repub- 
lic, which by his conduct he had already 
decided *; or when he would have laid 
ſuch a ſtreſs upon the difference betwixt a 
ſecret and avowed negociator—a point which, 
though it ſeemed immaterial to us, the na- 
ture of their fituation, he knew, rendered 
it impoſſible for the Proviſional Executive 
Government to get over f. Then was not 


= 1 e ee 
1 . of * UY 2 \ 4 
* See Mr. Fox's Letter to his Conſtituents. W 


+ In a converſation Mr. Pitt had with M. Maret, tbheod , 
Jof 


L 
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the time, VERA he would have Rated with 


ſuch alarm, and ſhewn ſuch eagerneſs to 
reſent with acrimony, communications of the 
French with ſocieties in this. country, which 


he had long ſuffered unmoleſted to proceed*, 
But in purſuit of his favourite object, the 
diviſion of his opponents and the acquiſition 


of ſupporters, this was obviouſly the only 
line he could purſue. Looking to it he was 


0 n ns to 1 ſuch difficulties in the 


of denn ier 1792, the latter —_ himſelf to have aid, 


« You ſpeak, Sir, of a ſecret agent. I foreſee a difficulty.— 


.« You know that in France we profeſs a great reſpect for 


« the public opinion, which conſtitutes the force of free ga- 


& vernment, and which is a wholeſome reſtraint on thoſe 
c who govern. This public opinion, however, is ready to 


<« demand of the Proviſional Executive Council, Why it has 


& had the weakneſs not to require the recognition of the 


« French Republic by England ? Will it then be poſſible 
& to treat with you by the means of a ſecret agent? We have 
cc here a Miniſter Plenipotentiary, who has all the confidence 
« of our Government.” A 


= Goo the correſpondence of the Conſtitutional Society 
with the Convention of France and various Jacobin Clubs, 
publiſhed in London in 1792, where there is to be found an 


account of the reception of an embaſly from the Jacobin So- 


ciety of Nantes, and a number of letters, of a date much an- 
tecedent to this, ſtronger than any thing that has appeared. 


way 
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way of accommodation, to ſuſpend with as 
much art as poſſible negociation, that the 
object of difference might be kept up; and 
to call Parliament together as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble, that the opportunity of fermenting It 
by public diſeuſſion might occur. Under 
the laws of the country, it was difficult to 
meet Parliament ſo ſoon as the eagerneſs in 
his favourite purſuit rendered defirable; but 
the object was too big for even the greateſt 
obſtacles not to appear inſignificant. At any 
other time he would have been careful of 
the facts he put into the month of his So- 
vereign; but to obtain his end, he heſitated 
not now to iſſue a proclamation, which, as 
it gave che firſt, fortunately gave the 75 bob 
count of any inſurrections exiſting 8; 


in conſequence - of this, Parliament, as * 
lau, direfts, was ate nee ſummoned. 


'$ Mr. Granite; whos on the firſt ain 8 
and ſtill ſupports Adminiſtration, declared, & that nothing 
cc that had been mentioned appeared to him by any means 
« equivalent to an inſurrection. He was of opinion, that the 

ate of the country was ill deſcribed by the proclamation; 5 
* and he was the more induced to come forward with his 
opinion, as he was apprehenſive that danger might vi : 
00 n ſuch exapgeration.” RD we | 
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In anticipating. the ſupport which he was 
now ſure in Parliament of obtaining, he was 


not dead to a ſenſe of the neceſſity of rouſing 
a ſudden fermentation in the minds of the 
people, that they might ſympathize with 


the conduct which his purpoſes rendered it 
neceſſary he ſhould purſue. . To introduce 


any thing like that club government which 


had been the ſource of calamity in France 
ſeemed a ſtrange and dangerous meaſure, ata 
moment when his eloquence was chiefly to 
be employed in reprobating it. But, in pur- 
ſuit of his ends, .he had become habitually 
negligent of the conſequences of the means: 
and as he was ready to riſque the involving 


usin war, by the haughty language he held, 


and the difficulties he artfully created, for 


the purpoſe of flattering thoſe in Parliament 
whole ſupport he courted ; ſo he was willing 
to adopt even the hated forms of French 
anarchy, to force the minds of the people - 
into ſuch a ſtate, as might admit of their 


ſympathizing with thoſe meaſures, which his 


intrigue for ſupporters had induced him ſo 
ſuddenly and rapidly to adopt, chat the 
© STS 
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uſual ſure but flow: channels of influence 
had not time to effect the change which his 
ſecurity required. Clubs accordingly every- 
where appeared, headed by the dependants 
and eſtabliſhed under the influence of Govern- 
ment, and the clamour that was raiſed ſoon 
announced the ſucceſs of the meaſure. When 
Parliament met, the reſult of his plans was 
apparent. In the party he wiſhed to break 
down there exiſted a marked diviſion; and 
as the diſunion furniſhed the opportunity, 
the clamour of the country ſoon gave en- 
couragement to all thoſe who. were withheld 
only by a ſlight feeling of honour, to de- 
clare their ſupport of his meaſures. It was 
then that affected dread of the friends of 
the unfortunate Briſſot producing an appa- | 
rent neglect of his engagements to his own, 
gave to the nation a new Chancellor“, and 
to the Minifter additional ſupport. And 
the ſucceſſive compliments, which by. the 
Alien Bill, the infractions of the Commer. 
cial Treaty, and the ignominiouſly diſmiſ. 


» In the Houſe of Lords, the dread of the friends of it. | 
fot was the ſatisfaCtory reaſon given for his conduct. 


MJ 


| 


[ 4 ] 
fg the Ambaſſador, he paid to his new 
- ſapporters, whilſt they unfortunately involv- 
ed us in'a war, of which, fix months before 
this opportunity | of acquiring ſtrength occur- 
red, he had hardly feen in fifteen years the 
probability, infured him the promifed ſup- 
port even of fome of the leaders of the party, 
at the moment that he was rifleing the ſafe- 
ty of his country to oh them of their 
ſtren gth. 


The PROT and animated exertions of the 
mall Oppofition that remained to promote 
negociation and ſeeure peace, which un- 
| doubtedly then might have been obtained *, 
\ were overborne by the firength he had ac- 
quired, and drowned in the clamour he had 
\ Created. Ang why L 58 back with ſor- 


| 3 * wy had at this time FARES opportunities of ein a 
1 talking with many of the leading men in France; and my 
Y $3 | obſervation concurs with the account fince given by Du- 
| ; mourier, and even with that given by a man ſuppoſed to be 

f. in the employment of Government, to condince me that 
1 ö += there exiſted not an individual in that country, in poſſeſſion 
) 0 N oOof any influence, who did not, anxiouſly wiſh to avoid hoſ- 
| 
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row at the ſupport which Mr. Fox then loſt; 
with pride at the meaſures he recommend- 
ay with aſtoniſhment at the ſucceſs of the 
intrigue af the Miniſter for ſupporters; with 
grief at the calamities it has occaſioned—4 
cannot help recollefting the criticiſm of 
Lord Bacon on the ſpeech of Themiſtocles 
the Athenian, which emphatically deſcribes 
the different excellencies thoſe ſtateſmen ex- 
hibited upon this, as they have upon every 
other occaſion. Themiſtocles being de- 
« fired at a feaſt to touch a lute, ſaid he 
% could not; but yet he could make a ſmall 
c town a great city. Theſe words (holpen 
e A little with a metaphor) may expreſs two 
different abilities in thoſe that deal in 
« buſineſs of ſtate:— for if artrue ſurvey be 
e taken of counſellors and ſtateſmen, there 
« may be found, though rarely, thoſe that 
can make a ſmall eſtate great, yet cannot 
« fiddle was on the other ſide there will 
« be found a great many that can fiddle 
. very cunningly, but vet are fo far from 
<6 being able. to make à ſinall Rate great, AS 
« their gift lies the other Way; to ing a 
Dt fil, ee Gs {great 
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great and flouriſhing ſtate to ruin and de- 
* cay: — and certainly thoſe degenerate arts 
« and ſhifte, whereby many counſellors and 


« governors gain both favour with "their 
« maſter and eſtimation with the vulgar, 
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By the art of Mr. Pitt and the folly & 
ſome of its leaders, Oppoſition was now ef. 
fectually fiddled out of moſt of its ſupport- 
ers“; by his conduct and meaſures the 
country was involved in war; and thus, 
without any attempt at, and even by means. 
of carefully avoiding negociation, the dif. 
ferent ends of all were attained. The Court 
ſaw that party broken down, whoſe oppoſi- 
tion to the ſyſtem of ruling by ſecret influ- 
ence they dreaded, and which 1t had been 
the Miniſter's . at all events to demo- 


. TH 


..oF 


, When the Duke of Portland called, in the month of 
| Februaty following, a meeting of all thoſe who had formerly 
\ acted in the Qppoſition, to conſider the means of oppong 

the Traitorous Correſpondence - Bill (which he however 
afterwards ſupported), excepting thoſe who with Mr. Fox 
oppoſed the war, and ſome of his Grace's own nous. 
there ry * d, „ e | 
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liſh. The Duke of Portland and his friends 


ſaw the country involved in that war, in 


which their alarms fooliſhly taught them 


to ſee the ſecurity and e of the 


nation. - 


Deprived of their ſtrength, it was in vain ' 


that the Duke of Portland, and ſome few- 


of the leading men with whom he was con- 
nected, {till to a degree maintained the prin- . 
ciple upon which they had acted; that they 
repeated their averſion to the ſyſtem upon 
which adminiſtration had been formed, and 
attributed to that, and the conduct of the 
miniſters, the calamities in which the coun- 


try was involved; that upon all occaſions, 


both in public and in private, they held out 
the e impoſtbility of ſuch A coalition *. The 


opinion 


In the Houſe of Lords, on the Alien Bill, the . 


Portland declared, that & it was not on account of any per- 


« ſonal attachment to the preſent Adminiſtration that he 
ce ſupported it. He could not forget the manner in which 
« they came into power; he could not forget the many cir- 
« cumftances in their conduct by which, in his opinion, 


they had forfeited all title to the confidence of the nation; 
4 he could not Rats that to their miſconduft many of our 
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opinion. of the Miniſter, which they former- 
ly pofſeſſed, and even now. ſtated, one would 
have thought muſt have taught them, that 
ſach declarations could now alone ſerve as 
food for his vanity; that he muſt have look 
ed with delight at the ſtate into which he 
had: reduced them—with joy at the fitua- 
tion in which he had placed himſelf. If 
the war was attended with ſucceſs, he ſaw 
himſelf ſecure of their fupport, ſure of mo- 
nopolizing the credit and, if unfortunately- 
it ſhould be otherwiſe, he eaſily muſt have 
perceived, from the experience he now had 
of them, that it would require leſs manage- 
ment than he had already practiſed with 
certainty, to ſhare with them the RN 


6 preſent difficulties were owing. And in the Houſe of 
Commons Lord Titchfield, after declaring that his poli- 

tical ſentiments and attachments remained the ſame that they 
had ever been, © His opinion of the gentlemen who com- 
« poſed the preſent Adminiſtration. was in no reſpect alter- 
« ed;” ſtated that © he could -not-toa.. explicitly. declare, 
« that in no other reſpect could he. give them any ſhare. of 
« his confidence, and that he could not too openly avow his 
& attachment to thoſe. political principles and connections, 
„ with, which be had the happineſs. of entering into public · 
« life, and to which it was his . wiſh for ever to 
N «bee? | 
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75 divide the reſponſibility. Ever fond: of 
humbling thoſe with whom he unites, with. 
what pleaſure muſt he have heard thoſe de- 
clarations, when he anticipated the addi-- 
tional ignominy that would attend their 
conduct if ever the hour came when the 
misfortunes of the country "ſhould. render a 
union convenient for him! for he could not 
completely in his power; and that a call 
upon their honour, to come. forward, and 
ſhare the reſponkbility- i in conducting thoſe: 
meaſures of which they had in a manner. 
been the authors; even if their inelinatien 
for place did not make them graſp at the 
offer, would probably effect that which 
however at all events a threat of his retir- 
ing was ſure to ſecure. 


. mthe hour of calamity we have accordingly. 
ſeen. them brought forward; and as their 
folly had already effected a ſacrifice of the 
ſtrength of the party to his art, they have 
now been forced to offer up the principle of 
it to his convenience. The term is Nn 
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and I feel perhaps more in writing it 1 than 


moſt of them will in reading it; but whilſt 
truth prevents me from diſtinguiſhing be- 


twixt Mr. Eden and the Duke of Portland, 
I learn, from recollection, that there was a 
time in which he would have felt it as 


( rene as myſelf. 


Let 1 mT cannot draw any ma- 


terial diſtinction; the very principle of the 


party, as it precluded its diſſolution by dif- 


ference on any particular meaſure, render- 


ed it impracticable to coaleſce with an ad- 
miniſtration formed on the principle of 


Mr. Pitts, even though you agreed with 


. on f. ubhects of the greateſt importance. 


The cöTdiul fupport of Mr. Fox on the queſ- 
tion of the Slave Trade never had made a 


union more probable; but if it was other. 
wiſe, Lord Auckland would ſtand armed 


with his defence as well as the Duke of 
Portland: and the defence of both is ſimi- 


lar; for if the one conſiders the war as a 


caſe of ſufficient importance to authorize it, 
the other may conſider the commercial 
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treaty as duch. The language of both con- 
veys the ſame idea, and is equally repug- 
nant to every principle on which they were 
united: it makes the ſtability of connec- 
tion depend upon the whim, caprice, per- 
Haps the convenience, of individuals, and 
deſtroys 0 9 on which a pry: n 
exiſt. 


Such is the manner and ſuch the pur- 
poſes for which this country has in reality | 
been involved in war; and ſuch are the 
means that have induced ſome of the lead- 
ing men of that party, which it had been 
the object and the pride of Lord Rocking - 
ham's life to form, to trample its principles 
under foot, and thus to give Mr. Pitt an 
opportunity of completing his triumph over 
them —who, as he had formerly exhibited 
Lord Auckland on the treaſury bench now 
reſerved for the head of the Whigs, the 
more marked humiliation of exhibiting him 
in that cabinet whoſe formation he had uni- 
formly deprecated, decorated with that blue —_—_ 
ribbon which his Sovereign and the Nation 1 | 

5 | n 14 
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a for Lord Howe, und; in peſſeſſion 
of that third Secretary ſhip of State which it 
had been the boaſt of his ry creme a: 
ſons 8 | 
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HH - | Thus at" in form as well as rea- 
4 ____ thity, the exiſting W hig Party : affording, un- 

* fortunately for the country, a ſtriking leſſon 
1 to men of talents and abilities in future, how 
| 1 they lend theſe ineſtumable bleſſings, where 
. Political fear may predominate or folly may 
ul guide. Happy in domeſtic: life, beloved by 
F heir friends, and reſpected by all, the no- 

| minal heads of the party might haue long, 
with credit to themſelves, enjoyed the tran- 
quil comforts that fortune and rank could 
give. But, drawn from their natural ſphere, 
puſhed into public notice, raiſed in the opi- 


I In Lord Rockingham's adminiſtration, this office Was 
aboliſhed, . and.an Act of Parliament paſſed to make it unten- 
u able with a ſeat in the Houſe of Commons. In the perſon . 
of the Duke of Portland it has been revived, who has lent 4 k 
himſalf to a miſerable evaſion of the ſpirit of the AR, and, 
though in poſſoſſion of the department held by Mr. Dundas, 5 
has, by accepting the ſeals that were formerly i in the poſſeſ- 1 
ſion of the third Secretary, ſecured, as they imagine under 
the letter of the Act, the poſſibility of Mr. W 


maining in Parliament. 
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nion of the world by the talents: and abili- 
ties of thoſe around them —at the moment 
when theſe by fieadinefs and principle ſaw, 

in the preſervation of the country from the 
calamities in which it was about to be in- 
volved, an ample requita} for their paſt toils 
—at a time when party became moſt necef- 
ſary—ſome actuated by fear, ſome by 1 
at once annihilated all their fair hopes. 

his arts they were induced to throw . 
ſelves at the feet of a Miniſter whom they 
had reprobated, and by this ſhameful and 
diſaſtrous event have for the time, it is to 
be feared, rendered it equally impoffible for 
the Sovereign on the one hand, or the Pub- 
lic on the other, to refiſt the calamity of the 


meaſures he has, to ſecure their * ſupport, | 
heen induced to a 

Of the elles of the war 1 BED already 
had occaſion to ſtate much to you; on the 
conduct of it, and the increaſed calamities 
that are likely 1 in future to attend it, I ſhall 
in my next have an opportunity of obſerv- 
ing. Of the immediate effect of e diff. 
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lution of the Whig party, we have had ſame 
ſmall ſpecimens. In the unparalleled pro- 
viſion of the traitorous correſpondence bill; 
in the doctrines held relative to voluntary 
contributions, and the admitting of foreign 
troops; in the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, we feel its effects. What will be 
the ultimate conſequence it is hardly poſſi- 
ble to ſay; but there is no one can ſee with 
indifference—none who have reflected ſeri- 
ouſly on the nature of the government of 
this country, without dread, indeed—party, 
the only engine which enabled you to com- 
bine all the paſſions and feelings of men, 
in aid of public virtue againſt that preva- 
lent venality generated by the practice of 
our conſtitution, ſo weakened and di miniſh- 
ed at a moment when corruption is enabled 
to make its moſt dangerous efforts when 
« its modern improved arts, by contracts, 
0 ſubſcriptions, and jobs, is attended with 
« this perverſe and vexatious conſequence, 
« that their benefit is not only unconnected 
« with that of the nation, but grows under 
6 diſtreſs; when thoſe around the Mini, 
« ter 
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« ſter * feed on the expence, and fatten on 
cc every extravagance that art and ill con- 
duct can engraft on the natural diſadvan- 
« tages of remote, raſh, ill-fated, impolitic 
« and unſucceſsful war; and when the Mi- 
« niſter's direct intereſt requires him to 
« purſue a deſperate game, and even in 
« ſelf-defence to increaſe that very expence 
« which is his crime; to entrench himſelf 
« {ill deeper in corruption, and by Mg” 5 
« long aud unmeaſured extravagance to 
„ have the means of juſtifying to the faith- 

“ful Commons the events which his Plans 
& have occaſioned. » 


, . A 


There is one CIP ION" however, which 
from all this muſt. but too ſurely follow, 
more particularly if it 1s true, that there is 
at this moment a diſinclination to ſubordi- 
nation.— As long as public virtue diſtin- 
guiſhed the Minifters and ſurrounded the 
Throne, the libels of a Paine might be re- 


Ii is believed, that the fees upon the treaties and be 
commiſſions have increaſed the emoluments of ſome of the 


Offices of State to an extent of which there is no experience. 


£256 1 

garded with indifferenoe; but when the firſt 
favours of the Court involve uniformly a 
dereliction of principle upon the Part of the 
man who receives them, then it is that, if 
there exiſts any ching like virtue in the com- 
munity, it muſt take from thoſe around the 
King the regard of the People. When ho- 
nours are ſeldom acquired, but with the loſs 
of character, then it is that they generate 
contempt more than they command reſpect. 
pen public virtue is no longer to be 
found amongſt public men, then it is that 

public inſtitutions can no longer obtain that 

reverence the welfare of the deuter re- 

quires. 


The Gtuntion of affairs, in whatever point 
of view they are conſidered, offers, it muſt 
be acknowledged, but a melancholy and 
gloomy proſpect to the eye. It cannot be 
ſuppoſed, that a perſon can feel otherwiſe 
than in a degree diſguſted with all political 
purſuits, when he reflects that thoſe he had 
for years fondly hoped would have been the 
inſtruments of the farmen of the country, 
| have 


\ 
— 


ee 
have been the means of bringing it into its 
preſent ſituation- when he knows not whe+- 
ther moſt to deplore the reduction, and in 


a manner the annihilation of the paſty he 
has ſupported, or the fatal effects of the ma- 


ſures to which its deſtruction has led. There 


remains to me, however, one ſatisfaction, 
that of thinking that as an individual I have 


conducted myſelf firmly, honeſtly, and con- 


ſcientiouſly. Ptudently for my perſonal 


views, in the ſenſe of the word ariſing out 


of the corruption of the country, I pretend 
not to have acted; by the dictates of ſound 


wiſdom it would be preſumption in me to 


ſay I have been guided; but to the merit f 


conſiſtency I muſt put in my claim; and I 


may venture, 1 think, to aſſert, that what 
was in me the effect of early eonviction, has 
been now for many years the n ſourde 8 


of my Wien alen. 0 Fe | N11 41 7 


In that line 1 A perſevere: e 


as the party with which I a& is in numbers, / 
fill 1 for one ſhall never deſpair: in the 


juſtice of our cauſe I feel our ſtrength; in 
: th; in 
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the talents and abilities of thoſe with whom 
T have the honour to act, our main ſup- 
4 It is our object to recover to this coun- 

try the -bleſfmgs of tranquillity and peace; 
we wiſh to put an end to the irritation of 
the public mind; we look with anxiety to 
the reſtitution of the mild practice of Eng- 
liſh law; we wiſh not to hazard the bleſ- 
Gigs we enjoy in a conteſt with what we are 
woes AE to eee the viiniſeries of France. 
„„ Te Aude eld . 8 defireble 
nnd neceflliry for the country, may be diffi. 
cult, but T truft not impoſſible; the public 
mind muſt in time be undeceived; reflec- 
tron muſt operate a change in the opinions 
ef men; it cannot be long ere the people 


will begin to think what they can nt, and 
what they may loſe! _, 


5 Southend, Oktober . 179% 
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1 HAVE dready laid babes you what ap- 
pear to me to have been the real cauſes of 

our preſent unfortunate fituation; ; 1 have | 
ſubmitted to your conſideration the / 
ciples that, in my mind, have ee, I / 
conduct of Miniſters; 7 and 1 have endes. 0 
voured to ſhew you, that no regard to the 
public, but an attention to private and par 5 
ticular intereſts, has led us on from ſtep to 

ſtep to the preſent ſoene of accumulated dif. 
treſs. It now remains to give you a view, 
of our preſent and future proſpects; and as 
1 have explained my paft, ſo will I, now 
ſhortly conſider what muſt be my future 
line of political cond ud; which, as it is 
guided chiefly. by principle, no change + | 
circumſtances can materially affect, and no 
unforeſeen occurrence can greatly alter. 
Eaſy and fample indeed will this laſt taſk 
prove, when com pared. with the difficulty 

of con jecturing any poſſible mode in which 

at e 


\ 


import, and it becomes us much, ſeriouſly 
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the preſent Minifters can with honour ex- 
tricate themſelves or their country from the 
unheard-of and. unſurmountable calamities 
in which we are involved. The profperity 
of the country might perhaps nder different 
men, and by purſuing different meaſures, 


ſtill be preſerved ; but for Minifters to undo 
every thing they have done, to unſay all 


they have aſſerted for theſe laft two years, is 


impracticable; to diſentangle themſelves F 


from the trammels of their own toils, ſim- 
ply impoſſible. Of any change, however, 
there is at preſent no appearance; with a ſupe- 
rior degree of art and ſubtilty the Miniſters 
have made common cauſe between themſelves | 
and the country ; they have hitherto ſuc- 
ceeded i in dragging both into the ſame laby- 
rinth, and the future condition of this once 


A powerful kingdom i is now only to be learnt 


by an inveſtigation of thoſe principles that 
are moſt likely to aftuate the conduct of its 


Min ziſters. 
This 1 is of the graveſt 


Hu to 
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to reflect upon the different motives /that 


will probably influence the various ſprings 


5 that are likely to give elaſticity to the future 
operations of the — N of the 
ee adminiſtration:, . a1 


4 a 
/ * 


| That t HERS ED 3238 1 Ind. of : 
the extenſion of French principles, have 
from the beginning of the preſent conteſt, £ 


uniformly guided the policy of Burlii 


Houſe and its adherents, is a ſact that I 2 ; 
ſume no one will attempt ta controvert. 
Fear then is evidently the cauſe from which 


they have acted. The effect it has produced 


is the war with France. And it of courſe. 


naturally follows, that, as with the ſucceſſes. 
of France the original cauſe will increaſe, 


fo, as their fears gain ſtrength, their avidi- 
ty for war muſt proportionably augment; a 
dreadful fituation indeed, placing us in this 


ſingular dilemma, that, when, peace becomes 


indiſpenſably neceſſary, then ſhall our exe- 


cutive government be moſt fixed in their 
determination to continue the war; when 
the n no longer exiſts of n it an 


182 ] 


at all, then ſhall we refolve to carry it on 


with the greateſt vigour. As fear acts upon 
individuals, fo muft this political terror ulti- 
mately act upon the ſtate ; for if in attempt- 


ing to eſcape aidanger we frequently plunge 


headlong into it, ſo, upon their own princi- 
ples, if they perſevere in their preſent con- 
duct, what they regard as the means of 


their ſafety muſt become the agent of * 
GER 


Fatal, a as the operation of "wy 
principle muſt ever prove, by it they have 


been ſolely guided, and, true to their fears 


alone, they firſt deſerted every former con- 


nexion, and at length have involved them- 


ſelves in a fituation where the aſſertion gf - 
any conſtitutional principle would be in itſelf 


nugatory and ridiculous. . So long as they 


gave an independent ſupport to government, 
they might, with confiſtency, reſiſt any 


meaſure they concetved to have an unconſti- 


tutional tendency.” Their ſupport of the 


war might be uniform, and their regard to 


maintained ; 


confiitutionnl * at the ſame time 


: 
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maintained; but from the moment * 8 ; 
went into office, they- at once placed 19 — 
felves in the power of the Miniſter. 

ſtrengthen his hands, to enable him to peg 
ry on the war with additional vigour, they 


came into place; to reſign upon their own. + 
grounds afterwards is impoſſible, in as much 1 
as by weakening the executive government 4 
they act againſt their only remaining prin- 15 
ciple for which all others have already been 9 
abaudoned. To affet independence would 1 
therefore be ahſurd. They cannot be blind 1 
to their ſituation; they muſt feel that the „ } 
Miniſter Rill helds in his hands the Power- - 4 


— 2 
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ful means by which he forced them with. 
humiliation into office, and that a repetition 
ol its exertion, muſk at any ane, _— 
be, n nene e een 20 e | 1 3 


8 
128 
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we 


Tn the proſeeution of the 1 war 8 r I 
can have a voice; in every other paint, o ” 
every other {ubje, the mandate of Mx. 1 
Pitt muſt be the rule of TRE, e e "i 


But is this mere ſpenulation?, Np nas 
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in the difficulty they hive found of carrying 
through the ſtipulations they made previous 


to accepting office? It is needleſs to enter 
into the pitiful negotiation for perfonat 


honours to be conferred on himſelf or 
friends: theſe, if the Duke of Portland could 
condeſcend to bargain for, at a moment of 


ſuch magnitude, the Miniſter would na- 
turally and readily grant; it jarred not with 
his intereſts, it flattered perhaps his hopes 


3 expoling them.— But let us attend to the 


great point his Grace is ſaid to have ftipu- 


lated for—the government of Ireland.” That 
he ſhould: feel it deſirable and fitting, in 


the moment of deſerting his own political 
friends in England, to demand a fimilar- 


ſacrifice from Mr. Pitt of his friends in 


Ireland, is not aſtoniſhing : that he who 


had yielded the uncontrouled ſway in Great 
Britain to the Miniſter, ſhould wiſh to poſ⸗ 
ſeſs fimilar” power in Ireland, is moſt na- 
taral; and that he underſtood it to be given. 
55 to i is mot certain.” * 


How far this Aipulation will ever be com- 


pletely carried into elect, it 2 to 
foreſee: 


wo 


CF] 
| foreſee : but as the negotiations concerning 
it have, for manths paſt, exhibited one of 
the moſt ridiculous and diſguſting ſcenes 
that has, even in the preſent æra, marked 
the hiſtory of the country *, ſo the ultimate» / 
ly conceding” a reluctant half ſhews in the 
_ es "__ of view the oops mer 


* o 


* Tt has not bs the leaf e a. thy many. Gin. 
gular occurrences that now daily happen, to have obſerved _ 
the progreſs of this difference betwixt the Duke of Port- 
land and Mr. Pitt. Their adherents on both ſides have. 
with equal obſtinacy aſſerted, on the one hand that the origi» 
nal ſtipulation was acquieſced in, and the certainty of reſig- 
nation, unleſs it is carried into effect, has been publicly 
avowed: on the other, that the whole has proceeded from 
. miſtake, and the * Miniſter's cotreſpondence with Lord 
' Weſtmorland is. brought forward to cheer the hopes of his 
adherents in Ireland. We have ſeen Mr. Secretary Douglas | 
making arrangements for reſuming his ſituation, at the mo- 
ment another perſon was accepting his place from the Duke 
of Portland; we have ſeen Earl, Fitzwilliam preparing to 
go, Lord Weſtmorland. determined to ſtay. _ It is now, how- 
ever, 2 ſaid, that n Fitzwilliam i is to e! wa 2 
gement as little calculated to. ſatisfy expothint Chan 
cellors, &c. at Burlington-Houſe, as it is to afford a Na 0 
nent ſecurity for any ſubſtantial change of principle in the 
government of Ireland. — Is it to be ſuppoſed that Lord 
Fitz william can have any real confidence in Lord Fitagibbon 
and his friends, or that Mr. Burne and Mr. Keogh can ever 


receive any boon, however deſirapla i in itſelf, e. 
Feney from * quarter? 
n 


of thoſe who originally contributed to 


L. 6. J) 


W of the OY of Burlin gton-Hou fe - 
now to nom or enforce any thing: 


From this . hs „the country have 


nothing to expect; in vain do they lock for 


any proſpect of a reſtoration of tranquillity ; 
the operation of alarm is their only ſource 
of action, and the effect of that operation 


neceſſarily involves a diſregard and ue- 
glect of every other ee _ and en 


eee. 


In contemplating the Minifter, wo the 
probable line the motives that have regu- 
lated his conduct will induce him to purſue, 
our hopes are . equally | gloomy. | Guided 
more, as I have Rated at length in my laſt 


letter, by perfonal motives than any other 


cauſe, and having ſucceeded heyand his 

moſt fanguine expectation in the object of 
his ſolicitude; having divided the party he 
dreaded ; having placed himſelf at the head 
of that ariftocracy he originally trampled 
on, and in ſame degree deſerted the cauſe 


— Pacing : 
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placing him in power; is it t6 be imagined 
he will eaſily forego what he has taken ſuch 
pains to acquire, or that he will ſaon re- 


ls what phos e g Kot X 


rate; 


Ta ed his original Rhys in | fark 
ficed the peace of the kingdom; and ta r. 
tain the perſonal benefit he derived from it, 
a continuation of the ſacriſice is pecellary. 
Great as the price is that ane party pays ta 
him, he too muſt yield ſomewhat to them. 
If they ſacrifice to him the conſtitution, he 
muſt concede to them the peace of the coun» 
try. Such is exactly the tenor af their hand 
the country between both is totally for- 
gotten ; and to gratify the inordinate ambi- 
tion of one party, to quiet the feminine 


dreads of another, the obvigus intereſts gf . 


the community are ta be neglected, our beſt 
bload and laſt treaſure expended, and the 


ſad calamities of lengthened war FINS on 5 
"oy devoted nation. > os 


But t to this line of | condut ather confide-' | 
| Toons muſt equally lead the Miniſter and 


„ ea 


his friends; for, ſimilar as the conteſt is in 
many other points to the American, in this 
it is moſt fatally alike that at the com. 
mencement of both we equally out-ſtepped. 
every fair and conſiderate bound of diſere- 
tion, by declaring at once the only terms on 
which peace could be re-eſtabliſhed. ' There, 
unconditional ſubmiſſion was to be infiſted 

on; here, the overturning of the Jacobin 

government is aſſerted. I ſpeak not now. 
of the ſupreme folly of the idea in either 
inſtance; but I ſhould have thought that 
the experience of the fatal conſequences that 

attended the practice of it on the former oc- 
caſion, would have rendered the adoption 
of it 15 the latter OO 3 6 


In the grave hour of pn the pro- 
bable iſſue of uncertain war, calmneſs and 
reſolution mark the conduct of a wiſe Mi- 
niſter; he elevates not his own expectation, 
or that of his country, beyond the well 
founded hopes ariſing from preſent- vi- 
gour and immediate exertion; in them he 
ſees the only ſource and ſure road to return- 
ing 


ing tranquillity and an ad vantageous peace; 


he aſſerts not what muſt depend on aceident, 
but endeavours to act ſo as to come up to 
the expectation of the moſt ſanguine. In- 
temperance and paſſion for no part of his 
character, they give no ſway to his conduct: 
unfortunately however for us, whether 


through miſtaken. policy or weakneſs; theſe 5 


have now for two wars been our ſole guides: 


In both, the Miniſters began where they 


ought to have concluded; in both, they 
looked not for ſucceſs as generating an end, 
but ſtated the end to Which they were to 
bring their ſucceſs ; and in both, they, un- 
happily for the country, early pledged their 


perſonal character and reputation to points 


probably impoſſible to be apt and cer- 
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The eſs of France, or the counter- 
acting by arms the declared will of twenty - 


five millions of men in a ſtate of revolu- 


tionary enthuſiaſm, might have appalled: 
the N ee They, however, in 


proportion \ 


4 


4 — 
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proportion to the magnitude of the 6hject, 
inſtead of caution; one would conceive from 
their eenduct, have judged raſhneſs neceſ. 
fary. Pledges were t6 be made hopes held 
out to delude and deceive the people, who 
ultimately, through the vice of the Govern- 
ment and the arts of the Miniſter, dragged 
in to ſupport his chimerical ideas, irritated 
by declamatiem and maddened by an appeal 
to the paſſions, brought thetmſelves to ima- 
gine they ſaw, in the greatneſd of the at- 
tempt; a ſire probf of the talents of the 
projector in the vaſtneſs of the idea; a cer- 
taltity of gemus adequate to its completion. 
Miſerably indeed have they been deceived: 
sur ability to carry it on—our Miniſter's 
adequacy to conducting it, are now before 
the public. But the melancholy folly of this 
our original conduct cannot now be got the 
better of. Whatever may be our fituation, 
oür pride and our honour fil urge us for- 
ward; our Miniſter's character and reputa- 
tioti are at ks; and, to ſave our on and 
his credit, whatever may row be our opi- 
wen of th uttpofſibility of ſucceſe; new 


treaſure 


15 
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treaſure is to be. ſpent, and more blood : 


When in the 10 of every thinking 1 man - 
the American war Was deſperate, what, from 
the fituation in which Lord North had 
placed himſelf and the public, was the con- 
ſequence? New expectation was to be raiſ- 
ed, and different meafures purſued. This 
General was to be ſacrificed, and ſome' new 
plan to be adopted. The public hopes were 
by theſe means flattered ; the people found 
a temporary relief from the conſgiouſneſy of 
their own follies; till at laſt experience 
taught them this fatal leſſon; that all Gene- 
rals were alike, that every plan was equally 
ruinous, the original attempt was in the eye 
of reaſon ridiculous, and every. ſubſequent 
effort proved but the truth of that which 
wiſdom' ought at firſt to have taught them. 
At preſent;, too fatal a reſemblance appears; 
from fimilar cauſes fimilar effects are en · 
| ſuing. Generals may be changed, meafures 

may be varied; but the ultimate end of the 
fatal deluſion will tos: pals; be found in 
ES aggravated | 
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I 0 carry it on, however, is for Mr. Pitt's 
perſonal character neceſſary; in him every 


feeling muſt lead to the deſperate proſecu- 
tion of it: he knows that nothing ſhort of 
ruin can apologize for his treating; and even 
to the ruin of his country he muſt now look 


for the preſervation of his charadter and his 


continuance in _ yy a: 8 177 


but let us not, even in | this laſt 3 of 
calamity, flatter ourſelves ;—in his conſci- | 
ous incapacity to treat, we may anticipate 
with melancholy certainty the ſure cauſe of 
protracted hoſtility: the habit of ſacrificing 
principle to convenience may indeed induce 
the Miniſter to make a piece of miſerable 
patch, work of his character; but he, and 


thoſe connected with him, muſt ſee that 


every conſideration of policy and wiſdom 


precludes the poſſibility of his treating with 
ſucceſs. The inftant he makes the attempt . 


by analyſing his political character as a man, 
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and his conduct as a miniſter, the e FC 
our fituation will ſtand unveiled to our 
enemy. They muſt know that neceſſity, not 
choice, dictates the meaſure. They muſt 
feel that want of ability to carry on the 
war, and not a wiſh to re-eſtabliſh tranquil- 
| ity, leads to the propoſal; they muſt ſee 
that fear of them, and not love of peace, 
actuates his conduct. In the very propoſal 
they will beſt diſcern the extent of their 
victories; in the paſt language and conduct 
of miniſters they will alone be able to form 
a commenſurate view of their preſent 
Krength, and our humiliation. It would 
be laying the country at the feet of France, 
and ſtating in the plaineſt characters, that 
any terms muſt be accepted, becauſe no re- 
liſtance could any 1 be unn | 


But we cannot ſuppole t the French fo blind $ 
in their diſcernments, as not to have mark. 

ed the political character of the man: it re- 

quires not their ingenuity to diſcover that 

the depth of his neceſſitous fubmiffion will 

be proportionate to the extent of his origi- 
| Pee mah. 
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nal arrogance and folly. Can we believe for 


a moment, that they are fo. loſt: to the re- 
membrance of even his recent policy, as not 
to obſerve, that in the conduct of the wary 
Empreſs of the North there is a rule and a 
guide laid down for their adoption? In 


treating with him, will they not imagine 
that it is but to refuſe, and new conceſſions 


muſt be made ? that it is only to deny, and 
freſh ſubmiſſion muſt enſue? The ſacrifice 
of character, and of what he flated to be 
the intereſt of the nation, 10 her, will inſure 
the conceſſion of our deareſt intereſts 79 
them ; and if in the year 1791, to preſerve 


his place, the Miniſter made light of the 


honour. of his country when he attempts 


to treat, in the fituation to which he has 


now reduced us, he will learn the conſe- 
quence of ſuch conduct, by the ſolid and ca- 
lamitous ſacrifices he will be obliged to 


make — ſacrifices not made more to neceſſity, 
than to his paſt and preſent impolicy and 


ambition. It will unfortunately, however, 
not be even neceſſary for them to look back 
to this memorable event; it is the nature of 
man 
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man to demand what he conceives would 


| have been aſked; and in the ſubmiſſions 


that Mr. Pitt would have forced upon France, 


uwe may form a competent judgment of the 


terms that he will have it in his power to 
nidke,”* 77>. . 

Whether then we conſider the Miniſters 
in a body, or look at their ſeparate views as 
dictating their general conduct, there ap- 
pears not in either eaſe the ſmalleſt chance 
of peace; and when we reflect on the futi- 
lity of the grounds on which they and their 


adherents maintain the neceſſity of war, as 
it convinces us of their determination to 


perſevere, ſo it ſhews equally the perſonal 
motives and views that actuate them. | 


* 


In the . Mit et things, an dür 


even a remote chance of ultimate ſucceſs ãs 
totally impoſſible. With whom are you 10 
treat? is therefore the great point to which 
they reſort—wiſely, I grant, for their pur- 
poſes though its ſolution is eafily forced 


Hack upon themſelves by- the imple que. 
O2 tion, 
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tion, Mili whom are you at war And if 
there are any to whom this can appear not 
completely concluſive, let them for a mo- 
ment reflect For what we are al war. 
Avowedly for the deſtruction of the Jacobin 
government of France. The very acknow- 
ledgment of our object is then a complete 
anſwer to the queſtion. If we once confeſs 
that we cannot obtain our end, it involves 
the natural concluſion, that the diſſolution 
of a government being the end, and it hav- 
ing failed, a government remains with whom 
we may treat. But our ohject is ſtated to 
be, to deſtroy, not to form a government. 
Looking then, if we can, to a ſucceſsful ter. 
mination, the fact will whimſically be, that 
when we have attained the object of our 
purſuit, then, and then only, ſhall we be 
exactly in the fituation in which it is now 
| Hated to be impracticable for us to treat; 
and the only time we ſhall have nothing to 
treat with at all, will be the very mo. 
ment when, according to the ſtatement of 
Miniſters, peace ought to be made—their 
objeR in the war being attained. 
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de govern ment, „ Minitters bes never 


yet ventured to go: nor for their purpoſes "2 | $i 
was it neceſlary; for it muſt be. obvious to ; 1 I 
every one, if they were to ſucceed: in that | at: 
object, peace could not be made till a new cx x b 
government was formed ;—in its formation, ; 1 | 1 
they who deſtroyed the laſt muſt of courſe ' "| 
have a leading ſhare: and thus, had they ' 8 
ſucceeded, at the very cloſe of the war; | 
though Miniſters from the firſt never dared 


to avow their original and true object, it if 
would have ultimately reſulted as the natu- | 4 
ral conſequence of the meaſures they pur- 


ſued. The farce of overturning a govern- : | 7 
ment would have been dropped to the l 
ground, and the plan of forcing a govern- | 0 
ment on a people ſtruggling for freedom in | 1 
their idea, and determined to be free, would | 1 
ſtand forward in all its re and native Hg \ 9 
ae 5 Ty, „ 8 | 


But t the dilguft mnie excited! in 1 
generous boſom by many of the recent ſcenes} 
in France, a horror at 8 who were the. 
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actors on that bloody theatre, and an ap- 
prehenſion of a diminution of our dignity 
as a people, ſhould we treat with a Jacobin 
Banditti, as it is called, as they contributed 
to involve us, have, I am well aware, come 
much in aid of this ſtrange and abfurd dif- 
ficulty. How far our own conduct may 
have in part occafioned the very ſcenes we 
deplore, and the very horrors we deprecate, 
L have avoided entering upon; but I ſhould 
wiſh thoſe in whom humanity takes ſach a 
lead, who feel ſo much for the diſtreſſes of 
a a foreign country, to look a little to our 
domeſtic ſituation; to conſider to what a 
continuation of the ſtruggle muſt tend; to 
think of the effect of increaſing burthens ; to 
reflect on the loſs morality muſt fuffer; to 
_ contemplate the gloomy feenes the Continent 
daily exhibits; and then let them decide, 
whether a ſpirit of hatred and revenge 
againſt the French Government ſhould in 
wiſdom induce us to be cruel to ourſelves; : 
and whether a deteſtation of their barbarity 
ſhould in prudence guide us to ultimate 


Us. and poſſibly to final ruin. 9 


To 
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To thoſe dignified perſons who may with 
to ſacrifice every ſolid benefit to falſe pride, 
let me be permitted to put this common 
queſtion— With whom did you treat in the 
American war? And they muſt anſwer with 


me,—With proſcribed Rebels and a vagabond 


Congreſs. Let them go a little further back, 
and they will find (pride and arrogance 
yielding to neceſſity and policy) the haughty 


and inſolent bigot of Spain, at the very mo- 


ment of canonizing the murderer of one of 
the greateſt and beſt Princes Europe ever 
ſaw, forego the object of his early ambition 
by a virtual declaration of the independence 
of the United Provinces. Let them reflect 
that, in both thoſe memorable inſtances, the 
language was the ſame; ideas fimilar to 
thoſe of the preſent day at both periods pre- 


vailed. Let experience be their guide, and 


let them then determine, whether, to ſup- 
port a ſtandard of ideal conſequence, they 


are willing to hazard the continuation of 
the miſeries of war, and the bloodſhed of. 


thouſands. But this unſurmountable bar to 
peace has always appeared to me to origi. 
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nate from a very different, though obvious 


cauſe. Whenever ſucceſs became doubtful, 


the mind was naturally led to look forward 
to peace; the oſtenſible difficulty, With 
whom can you treat 2 was then artfully 
brought forward, but in reality only as a 
veil to the real conſideration of Vio in this 
cauntrꝝ can treat with advantage to the nation, 
and honour Io themſelues ? Here at once you 
find a ſolution of all their clamour—an ex- 
planation of the whole of the difficulty.— 
To keep. back this. laſt confideration, the 
firſt muſt be rendered in the minds of the 
people unconquerable. When once you get 
over it, the anxiety. for peace will be aug. 
mented by the road to it becoming appa- 
rent; but either the character and confiſten- 
cy or the power of the Miniſter muſt be 
annihilated. To preſerve both will then be 
impoſſible ; for if the wiſh of the people be 
once with energy expreſſed, and he refuſes 
to treat, there is an end of the laſt. If he 


conſents to make peace, he bids adieu to the 


firſt: one of them he muſt give up. But 
extinguiſh. from the memory of all, the 
paſt 
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paſt promiſes and pledges; blot from/the 
recollection of the public, the conduct Mr. 


Pitt and his adherents have adopted; enable 


them to treat; reſerving their places and 
power, with that ſcanty pittance of con- 
ſiſtency and character ſtill neceſſary for 
public men; give them but the moſt dif. 
tant opportunity of - anſwering. the queſtion, 
Mio can treat? by ſaying; We can; the 
weight of the firſt difficulty will in their 


eſtimation inſtantly ſink to the ground; this 


formidable bar to our happineſs will diſap- 
pear; and thoſe who in the hour of arro- 


gance were ever readieſt to calumniate and 


revile, would, in the moment of ultimate 

misfortune; be the firſt to acknowledge and 

to treat with the preſent government of 
France; TO eee eee elit 


ö In further ſupport of this doctrine; a doubt 


of the exiſting rulers. in that country treat. 


ing with you is conſtantly. inſinuated; a 


point that in all fimilar ſituations muſt ever 


remain doubtful till the experiment he 


made. And why it ſhould not now ſucceed ' 


as 


CIT 
* 


be no reaſon for not making the attempt: 


1 
as well as in any former war, I own I am 
at a loſs to ſee. That they have anxiouſly 
courted 'peace fince hoſtilities commenced, 
the public are aware of; and that they 
would not now treat we have no reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, unleſs, judging of them by our- 
ſelves, we conceive them to be guided by 


| imilar prejudices, by the ſame averſion to 


our government that we have profeſſed to. 


theirs; and by like intereſted motives on the 


part of thoſe who take the lead in the ma- 


nagement of their affairs. : 


os 
. 


But even Mowing it to be true, it can 


hy that, if made with dignity, we can ſuf- 
fer no loſs. It may indeed be humiliating 
to make peace on diſgraceful terms ; but it 
never can be diſgraceful to offer peace on 
honourable terms. If it fails, all doubt of the 
right in the conteſt is at an end ; it gives us 
the aid of certain Juſtice and neceſſity, and 


the very failure will give new ſtrength to 


our meaſures new vigour to our arms. 


1 But 
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But this ſuppoſition of averſion to peace 

is in fact another mode of diverting the 
mind from the impoſſibility of the preſent 
Miniſters' offering to treat. It is not the rea- 
ſon of the thing, but the neceſſity of ſupport- 
ing it for their own purpoſes, that leads 
them to urge this prepoſterous doubt. 


Not only therefore the ſeparate and unit- 
ed intereſts of the. Minifters, but the very 
difficulties they ftart, muſt lead us to the 
melancholy conviction, that it is their deſ- 
perate determination to proſecute the war 
to the laſt extremity. To continue it with 
ſucceſs under the preſent circumſtances of 
things, cannot, I am convinced, be ſap- 
ported: by any conſiderate or reflecting per- 
ſon... It is a dream perhaps reſerved for the 
warm and juvenile imagination of thoſe 
who have ſo frequently anticipated the glory 
of the Allies in the capture of Paris. With 
them however I ſhall not contend. If they 
can bring themſelves ſtill to credit the poſſi- 
4 bility of our carrying on the conteſt with a 
chance of advantage, their inveterate obſti- 


nacy 
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nacy may be a matter of. aftoniſhment to 
ſome: but it muſt ultimately be a ſubject of 
grief to all, that, in a time of imminent dan- 

ger and public diſtreſs, the rafh and ill- di- 
geſted chimeras of ſuch politicians ſhould, 
for a moment, from their perſonal connec- 
tions, andthe ſupport: they have met with in 
Parliament, be ſuſpected to bear any affinity 
to the matured judgment of the reſponſible 
Miniſters of the: country. 


Of the people whatever. may be the ſenti- 
ments, they will now be but ſlowly and with 
difficulty expreſſed. Accuſtomed for years 
to have a firong party in the country ready 
to ſupport their intereſts and to forward 
their views, in its diſſolution they have 
found, to their coſt, the loſs of their own 
energy and of their own ſtrength. They 
muſt naturally be diffident in proportion to 
the weakneſs of thoſe who ſupport them; 
and when they look on one hand to the ap- 


parent ſtrength of Miniſters, on the other 
to the deſperate domeſtic uſes made of it, 
neceſſity and prudence equally lead them 

| I, 
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to be ſilent. From the ſmall but ſteady and 
concentrated body of men who in either 
Houſe of Parliament ſtill venture to oppoſe 
the meaſures of the Minifter, little can be 
immediately hoped for. Theirs indeed is a 
difficult taſk. Influence, corruption, ca- 
lumny, fear, prejudice, and pride, are all 
acting againſt them in their fulleſt vigour, 
and to the greateft extent. Steady, perſe- 
vering, and determined, they will no doubt 
ſhew themſelves. to their purpole ; but re- 
mote and diſtant is the cure they unaided 
by the 1 voice can e E A ORE 


There appears thevefors no les! any 
cheering gleam of immediate hope, that flat- 
ters us with a poſſible ceſſation of the pre- 
ſent calamities, or gives a proſpect of return- 
ing tranquillity. When we inveſtigate. the 
feelings and view the conduct of his Ma- 
jeſty's preſent Miniſters, we unfortunately 
lee with great certainty, that nothing but a 
continuation of hoſtilities is to be expected: 
in them, honour, intereſt and Prejudice com · 
r on the conteſt. 


For 
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For this then we muſt make up our minds, 
and it is moſt neceſſary we ſhould arm our- 
{elves with fortitude and reſolution. Every 
man muſt feel, that by his perſeverance we 


riſk our own fate; that in endeavouring to 
overturn the anarchy of France we hazard 


the fair form of our own conſtitution. Every 
one muſt be convinced, that the efforts of 
France are alone to be repelled by means 


equally powerful. We may turn the com- 


mander in chief of our army into an aucti- 
oneer of military commiſſions, and ſo add 


to our number when we diminiſh the real 


Arength of our eſtabliſnment; we may levy 
the annual fupply, by entailing beggary 
and wretchedneſs on our poſterity ; we may 
go on debauching the morals of the country 


by turning the minds of the induſtrious to 


military purſuits; we may continue to en- 
courage unconſtitutional benevolences; we 


may go on addreſſing the Crown, and pro- 


miſing ſupport; our Miniſters may vent 


their impotent Philippics in parliament, and 
wutilated Gazettes may be ſent forth to 


cheer the finking ſpirits of the country, But 
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let us not deceive ourſelves. Such and other 
ordinary means will be as impotent, as un- 
availing. The military character of all Eu- 
rope already lies proſtrate at the feet of French 


Enthuſiaſm, and till we employ means ſi- 


milar to thoſe, they have adopted refiftance 
lar armies muſt be found; to reſiſt their 


force, fimilar force muſt be produced. Let 


us therefore not completely ſhut our eyes to 
our real fituation. If war is to be proſe- 
cuted, to make it ſucceſsful French means 


muſt be purſued. Let us not talk of our Con- 


ſtitution ; for before we can act on equal 
terms with them it muſt be in ſubſtance de · 


ſtroyed ; every man muſt by compulſion be- 


come a ſoldier; every ſhilling of individual 
property muſt become public ſtock; 


lives and fortunes muſt be in a ſtate of re- 
quiſition ; and the Britiſh Cabinet muſt be- 


come a Committee of Public Safety. 


| From ſuch efforts only are we to look for 
ſucceſs ; but to ſuch, thank God! even Mr. 
25 cannot reſort. But are we fill to be 


dragged 
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dragged on, every military judge in Europe 
having declared the impoſſibility of ſucceſs? 
Deſerted by many of thoſe Powers origi· 
nally moft ſanguine i in the cauſe, are we to 
continue parrying in the beſt manner we 
can the fatal. blows of our enemies; con- 
ſoling ourſelves in the ultimate reflection, 
that' a branch of the fea divides us from the 
Continent; and lefing fight of Holland, that 
_ miſerable country we have ruined with « our 
protection? In this undoubtedly our Mini- 
fers may perſevere; but if they do, we can- 
not but ſuſpect they look for their ſafety to 
the approach of the melancholy period when 
all other conſiderations muſt be ſet aſide, 
when all political prejudices muſt be forgot, 
when the preſervation of our own country 
muſt be our ſole object; when, to protect our 
fortunes and fam ilies, every exertion muſt 
be made, every human means employed. 72 
Should this melancholy but not improbable 
Hituation occur, I am completely ready to 

grant it is no time to ſtart difficulties with 
whom you will act, or to enter into conſi- 
drrations of former political eonduet. We | 

muſt 
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muſt all act, and act together; but to learn 
who is then fitteſt to guide the laſt and deſ- 
perate efforts of our country, we muſt necef- 
ſarily turn our eyes to the paſt conduct of 
Minifters in their military capacity, and from 
that determine how fur they ars to be truſted 
at moment when inſufficiency or or neglect 
muſt end in ſealing the fate of this power-. 
ful kingdom. If no part of our pteſent ſi- 
tation be owing to their miſconduct; if all 
our failures have been the natural reſult ß 
obvious eauſes; if they have been all atong 
the wife and watchfal but unfortunate ſer 
varits of the public; in that caſe 1 am 
ready to allow, at 4 moment ſuch as I have 
Aated they ought particularly to be fupport · 
ell. But if any part ofthis ſituation ariſes 
from their neglect, if it originates from their 
folly or want ef foreſight, wWe hoult be com- 
mitting the worſt of ſuicides any longer to 
confide in them. And as this is a point of 
much and deep import” fo out futtire preſer- 
vation, I hope I may be pardoned if I ſub- 
mit to you, with the arffidence due by ode 
nat verſant in military affairs, a ſhort view. 


of their pos * eee 
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. There is no failing ſo great, 'and at the 
ſame time poſſibly ſo common in this:coun- 
try, as the inclination we generally feel to 
undervalue the character of our enemies. 
The principle from which this feeling ariſes, 
however much in itſelf commendable, has, 
in its effects, unfortunately but too often 
proved fatal to our military ſucceſs; and of 
this the American war is a true but melan- 
choly example. It then actuated alike the 
army and the ſenate, our miniſters and our, 
generals, our councils and our executive 
operations. It has recorded in hiſtory the 
Britiſh parliament applauding the abſurdity. 
of overcoming a continent with a handful. 
of -grenadiers*. It occaſioned the attack at 

Buniker's Hill; for to take a fair military 
advantage of the rebels was, by our generals 
there, reckoned impolitic and unneceſſary f. 

e 1 
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X Vide General Grant's ſpeech in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. e Th For at 121 
1 
+ It _ be generally known that boats at Bunker's 
Hill were thrown up in one night, on 3 peninſula. The 
poſſeſſion of the paſs naturally enſured the ſurrender. of the 
n. that poſt, in apc of ph ths be are 
„ theſt; 
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; It then uniformly guided all our councils ; | 
and not even the firſt and ſevere leſſon we 
received at Boſton could hinder us from 


attempting the diſaſtrous attack of Charles- 


town, the ſubſequent expedition under Ge- 
neral Burgoyne, or the laſt and decifive en- 
terpriſe of the Ma arquis Cornwallis. The | 
hiſtory of that war is a recital of expedients x 
to remedy unforeſeen events; the hiſtory of 


the government of that day is a tale of ac- 


curaulated diſappointment proceeding from : 
unfair and arrogant expectation. The mi- 


niſters and their generals raiſed an imagina- 


ry ſtandard of the energy of the people 
againſt whom they were to act; and their 
plans were formed againſt this phantom of 
their own. creation, and not againſt that ö 


© i 


meſt; ; 19d cha ircwnſtncs Tour bligg erase ig k it | 
with the tide in our favour, by means of the very boats we 
afterwards landed from, gave the moſt. complete ſecurity to . . 
the attempt. But the appearance of management was ſup- 
poſed to convey the idea of fear. An inhabitant of America, J 
even behind works, and fighting for liberty, never could be 


imagined to reſiſt our regular troops. They were attacked 
in OP ran aa oaths cf 
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great, powerful, and temperate 6ontinent 
with which they were contending. | 


Recent a as this Sale} is; deeply as we 
felt the effects of that ſyſtem of acting; 


much as it has been deprecated by ſome of 


the heads of the preſent government, I can- 


not help thinking that the whole of the con- 


duct of the preſent war ariſes from the ſame 
fountain 3 that under: rating our enemĩesꝰ 
military character and exertions has been the 


ſource of all our calamities; that judging of 


them by an imaginary and not a real ſtand- 
ard has been the cauſe of all « our failures ; 3 


and that eſtimating 1 the ſtrength and reſources 
of the French, not by what they really 


were, but by what we wilhed them to be, 


has been the origin c of all our difficulties, 


and of our preſent ruinous ſituation, In 


valn may we turn round for any ſemblance 
of yſtem or plan ſince the beginning of the 
war; in vain may we look for any appear- 
ance of calm deliberation and ſyſtematic 


energy in the cabinet :—of hurry and confu- 


U 51 Fo: 


expedientz 
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expedients to remedy unforeſeen diſaſters, 
examples ſufficient; but of ſyſtem « or of plan, 


the bread and ſtaff of war, not a veſtige 18 
to be ſeen. | 


The ſituation of the French i in Holland ; at 
the commencement of the war, might, I am 
ready to grant, render an immediate exerti- 
on for the relief of that country neceſſary ; : 
and the exigency of the caſe mi ght fairly be 


allowed to preclude any poffibi llity of con- 


certing a fixed and ſettled plan for the enſu- 


ing campaign. Aid was accordingly ſent, 


too trifling indeed to enſure any thing but 


ruin, had it been the only hope © of our ally: 
ſhortly after, however, and moſt fortunately, 


the victorious arms of Clairfayt and t 
Prince of Cobourg drove the French witk un 
the limits of their own territo, 4 1 


in fact, to us, the fair and le egitimate end o 
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one war, and the ſubſequent operations th 
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The conſideration of what Was the firſt 
and de mode of making a ſolid im- 
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preſſion in the interior of France, muſt at 
this period have become the ſole obje& of 
military inveſtigation in the cabinet; the 
neceſſity of defence was at an end, and of- 


fenſive meaſures to be immediately adopted. 


Here a variety of points were to be taken 


into view. The nature of our continental 
connections was of importance to be conſi- 
dered; the real ſituation of our enemy, and 
the exact means we had to apply to any 
given end, were equally points moſt Care. 
fully to be attended =, 


— 


* 


The number of our alliances at this time 


muſt, I preſume, have folely depended on 


our wiſh to extend them. All the ſtates of 


Europe ſaw with jealouſy, moſt with horror, 
and not a few with fear, the changes that 
had lately taken place in France; and when 


they contemplated the military array of Au- 
ſtria and Pruſſia in the field, to declare po- 
ſitively againſt her was by them too gene · 


rally, at that time, canſidered as merely giv- 


ing way to their feelings, and partaking of 


cn ſuccefs. The ſtate of our enemy, too, 
i 


{ a8] © 
certainly held out proſpects flattering in the 
higheſt degree to our wiſhes. The fate of 


the unfortunate Louis had already marked 
the downfall of the timid but enlightened 
Briſſotin miniſtry; every day they were 
drawing nearer to their end; and the vio- 
lence of their adverſaries for a time appa - 


rently precluded all appearance of union and 
combination. - The ſeeds of civil war were 


ſpread throughout France, and daily ſcenes 
of carnage and murder were for months ex- 
hibited in the richeſt plains of that delight- 
ful elimate. Their army too was completelß 
diſorganized; the deſpondency of defeat had 
ſuoceeded to the animation of victory; their 
favourite General had proved himſelf a trat- 
tor to their cauſe; all confidence and energy 
was completely annihilated ; even the ap- 
pearance of an army in the field hardly any 
where exiſted.” Our own means, it muſt. be 
allowed, were, as they-always have been at 
the commencement of ev ery war, inade- 
quate to any very extenſive ſcale of operati · 
on; but if our troops were few in numbers, 
250 were {till formidable from the diſci- 
pline 


hs 
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pline of the men, and the experience. of our 
> officers. Under theſe circumſtances two dif- 
ferent ſyſtems. might have been adopted: 
the dne, to join the Britiſh army to that of 
Prince Cobourg, which already with our 
ſubſidized mercenaries was about to act on 
the northern frontier of France; the ether, 
to have, in conjunction with our fleet, em- 
— the eee theatres, 
France. ee ad 2 oni: PS 


| 


The experience of paſt wars Wr 
naturally would have imagined, to haue 
made in favour of the laſt; mueh and ſeri 
ous alarm had frequently been given to the 
French government by expeditions of the 
kind; and the neceffſity of protecting their 
own ſhore has frequently tended tu ſtop the 
| progreſs of their ſucceſsful arms, even in 
the centre of Germany. The internal con- 
vulſions in France ſeemed to point out the 
obvious propriety of this line of acting: nor 
could it be imagined that thoſe onhy would 
forget to give due weight to this leading 
_ who were * cheering the 


Ca} 


hopes of the country by inflammatory os 
clamation on this head. Vet ſuch ſeerns 
really to have been the caſe. What ought 
to have ſtimulated Miniſters to an invaſſon 
ol France had no weight; and, inſtaad of 
attempting thus to give energy to the opixi- 
on of the diſaffected, they appear to have 
come to the reſolution of deſpiſing all opt- 
nion, even when in their favour, and of 
truſting to the deſperate Yue of arms only. 
for their ſucceſs. The ſmallneſs of the bo- 
dy of Engliſh .treops bas been ſlated as 
reaſon for the line they adopted; the inſut - 
fieiency of the national force, at that pole 
od, to any great undertaking formed their 
principal defence. But it is clear that this 
is entirely a queſtion of a-comparative na- 
ture, and here the very ſmallneſs of the 
foree enen te make ie their _ 
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corps is hardly perceptible; whereas a ſmall 
corps acting ſeparately, and with appropri- 
ate energy, has frequently rendered effential 
| ſervice even to the large army.—The queſti- 
on therefore ſeems to ſtand thus: Whether 
the ſmall force that could be provided was 
of greateſt uſe by joining the large army of 
the Prince de Cobourg? or, Whether, by 
acting ſeparately with our fleet, it would 
not in fact have given greater ſtrength to 
that very army? Whether ten thoufand men 
hovering or landing on the coaſt of France, 
would not have forwarded that GeneraFs 
views more than they did by acting with 
him? and, Whether, above all, it would 
not only have aided his views, but would 
have tended, if any thing could, to produce 
a revolution of opinion, from which prin- 
_ cipally early peace was to be looked for, out 
of which chiefly returning tranquillity was 
to be expected ?—I would aſk too, which 
way our troops, excellent as I allow them 
to be, were likely to act with greateſt effect, 
under the protecting influence of our com- 
manding navy, or as a corps in a German 
| 3 army? 
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army? Whether as an Engliſh army com- 
manded by Engliſh generals, and acting 
ſolely for Britiſh intereſts, or as a German 
corps acting for intereſts by them little un- 
derſtood, and poſſibly leſs reliſhed? Whe- 
ther, in ſhort, from our own trötps moſt 
was naturally to be expected, when the 
fruits of their victories were to benefit their 
country, and their laurels to adarn the fon 

of their Sovereign; ;-or- when the benefit of 
their labours was to be ſhared: by Ger- 
man e 75 divided een Ae 5 
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All theſe confid IP Had W no 
effect at this period on the Britiſh Cabinet: 
a different mode of procedure was adopted, 
different meaſures purſued ; the moment for 
ſuch an undertaking was for ever loft: and | 
though at a future period, and under leſs fa- 
vourable circumſtances, we have been told 
(with what truth is now pretty clear) the at- 
tempt was to be made —ſtill, at the time 
when alone it held out a rational proſpect of 
ſucceſs, no ſuch meaſure. was adopted. 


{1 22 3 


It indeed may be matter of well grounded 
doubt, whether the rapid ſucceſs of the 
Prince of Cobourg in driving the enemy 
within their own dominion had not elated 
the expectation of Miniſters to an extent 
that rendered in their minds all plan and 
ſyſtem totally unneceſſary ; and whether they 
did not reſolve to fallow that General's foot- 
ſteps, as the ſure road to eaſy conqueſt, and 
to certain fame. Their tone and manner at 
the time ſtrongly corroborate this idea; nor 
Will the reflecting part of the community 

hereafter be much aſtoniſhed at the military 
inefficiency of thoſe Miniſters, who could 
have the folly and frontleſs audacity to 
ſtate at the beginning of their career, that 
te fact of the embarkation of 1900 men of 
the wanne had given a turn to 1. ſituation 
of n 
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* ft was'broatlly afferted, by high authority, in both 
Houſes of Parliament, that the landing of the Guards had 
been attended with the effect I have mentioned; but the 
fact is, the original victory of the ent took 2 — 
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beet of in. founded expeRation of imnmeckrte 
ſucceſs, or whether It proceeded from what: 
I ſhalf ever coticetve-a moſt fatal errot in « 
matured plan, we Enow the truth to be, that 
the Britiſh force in Holland, retaforced from 
En gland, Joined the allied army, and the 
offenſive campaign againſt France foo « open- 
ed by the blockade of Conde, and the flege 
of Valenciennes. How far this ought to 
have been made the leading object of the 
campaign, and whether Lifle would not have 
been a preferable e point of attack, involves 4 
mere military queſtion of detail, into —_— 

I ſhall not t preſume to enter. 8 = 


The army had 52 MF o act in con- 
junction with the Auſtrian force. If any 
blame lay in the conduct of that force 
(which I am far from aſſerting) it belonged” 
to the executive officers exclufively, and cati- 
not in any fairneſs be attributed to. .our 0 
niſters. | F ; 
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ch k. ſucceeded. The allied army 1 
| united 


| 
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ited and compact, nor was it lang before 
the gallantry of our own troops, headed by 
the Duke of York, in puſhing the ſiege of 
Valenciennes, and the military ſkill diſplay- 
ed by the Prince de Cobourg in fruftrating | 
all the feeble attempt made to throw ſuccour 
into either place, gave us poſſeſſion of both 
theſe important towns. | 


But here unfortunately ended, by an im- 
mediate change of the. ſyſtem previouſly 
adopted, not only the ſucceſs of the cam- 
paign, but of the war in Europe. Hitherto 
it had appeared to the military officers en- 
truſted with the command of the army, that 

acting together in one large compact body 
was the only line by which either ſecurity 
or ſucceſs could be relied on. They had 
adopted it at a time when the French army 
was diſorganiſed and diſaffected; nor can it 
for. a moment be ſuppoſed, that, in propor- 
tion as their opponents acquired additional 
firength from their increaſing numbers, and 
freſh comers in new generals, they ſhould 
F 7778 
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Jeviaw from the n wiſdom of 
their former eh. 


we di therefore look to . other Z 
quarter. for this fatal change; ; and. we are 
naturally led to turn our eyes to the Cabinet 5 
of that country which was to derive the [> 
clufive benefit of the meaſure. It was now 
the conduct of our Miniſters. began to ap- 
pear in its true colour. Infatuated with paſt 
ſucceſs, there was no undertaking too deſ- 
perate for them to hazard, no ſcheme too 
daring for them to undertake. The matur- 
ed experience of the commanders was diſre- 
garded, and to the raſhneſs of their ſpecu- 
lations was the ſucceſs of the war, and the. 
ſafety of our army, to be ſacrificed. They 
even thought all common official exertion. 
to give effect to the ruinous meaſures they | 
were coneerting, completely unneceſſary ; 
and though they muſt have felt that in pro- 
portion to the celerity of the execution the 
 brilliancy of the ſcheme would appear; 


though the _ necefiiry ſtores for the 1 
were meant to be furuiſhed. by aps. 
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to give it effect at home, as they were raſly 


inſtance af the principle 1 original U 17 laid 
down. A complete mifundetſtanding of the 
force and energy of their enemy, the under- 


VV»mu 
yet they were as ſlow in their preparations 


in enforcing its execution abread. The con- 
ſequence of fack conduet af the tithe Was 
eaſily foreſten—the fate of the expedition 
againft Dunkirk was eurly predicted *. 
Their plan was, however, by the com- 
mander reluctantly adopted; the allied ar- 
my divided; and, after delays of various 
Kitids, as unpardonable in the executive as 
in the defiberative character of our Mini- 
fters, the events enfired which are of too 
painful a nature for me to inſiſt upon. 


It is not in hiſtory to afford à ſtronger 


valuing their theatis and exertion, maſt have 
led to the deſtructive attempt. They have 
in their defence held out the iden ef being 
overpowereff by a maſs, but the oe dies 


* I myſelg heard the. officer aha country curing | 
the preſent war, probably s hoſt, on ſeeing the nathfe 
the pofition the Dake o York: - was under the neveifirg db 
, from the — of his om predict the event. 


not 
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TW 
not bear them out * Nv: troops acted 
againſt them that they had not grounds to 
fear might be brought into the field for that 
purpoſe. They have attempted too to aſ- 
ſert, that even the failure at Dunkirk in- 


*The el 1 of riſing i in a 2 was a 
to the Convention the 23d of Auguſt; the defeat of the co- 
vering army at Dunkirk took place the 6th of September. 
Between theſe two periods it is evidently impoſhble it could 
have been carried into execution, ſo as to produce any effect. 
But the doctrine of mais is a general apology for all our dis- 
aſters. How far it is in itſelf true, I have always had ſome © 
doubts. That their armies. are numerous we well know; 
that they have fought with ſucceſs we have all to deplote ; 
but on the long run, I rather apprehend, it will be found 
that thoſe furious and undiſciplined hordes of Sans Culottes 
are ſimply large, alert and diſciplined armies, and that their 
fury is the effect of courage combined with a Nye of, and 
a ſenſe of duty to, their country. Allowing it however ta 
be fo, there is ſurely nothing in it we ought not to have. 
expected, When we view the enthuſiaſm they have diſ- 
played on every occaſion z when we. conſider their general 
feeling as a people, and their conviction of the nature of 
the conteſt in which they were embarked; that they 
ſhould give their money, and offer- their lives, cannot be 
aſtoniſhing. They were only offering a part to preſerve 
the reſt ; they were riſking their. lives for what alone ren-. 
ders exiſtence. eſtimable. To conceive it involuntary is 
abſurd, and is contradicted by their uniform conduct in the 
field, by our total want of intelligence, by their conduct 
when 1 5 945 1 e nN chat can * ad- 
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ſured ſucceſs at a Fall and on. the Rhine; 
an idea that cannot require much refutation : 
for I ſhould humbly conceive no perſon, but 
2 blind and implicit adherer even to the 
folly of Miniſters, will he; found abſurd 
enough to aſſert it to be a military principle, 
or even a poſition that common ſenſe gan 


| endure, that, inſtead of acting on one point 
in one large body, and againft one given 
object, with nearly a certainty of ſucceſs, it 
bs wite by dividing our force'to attempt two, 
| and to ſecure the ſucceſs of one by the cala- 
mities of defeat i in-the other. Vet ſuch was 
preciſely our conduct. Acting in one firm 
body, as at Valenciennes, againſt either 
Queſnoy or Dunkirk, the ſuccefs of the al- 
lies muſt have been morally certain; acting 
againſt both it became obviouſly doubtful. 
The raſh, nay deſperate, attempt was made; 
the hopes of the campaign were completely 
blaſted; and when the intemperance of the 
times will again allow calm reaſon to take 
her natural ſway, mankind at large will 
join in Pitying the ignorance, and deſpifing 
folly, of that Adminiſtration which could 


wA 


{497 1 
for a moment adopt as a plan, againſt the 
moſt powerful military nation in the uni- 1 
verſe, the generally dangerous and com- [ 
monly ruinous expedient of acting * 4 | 
tachment i in W corps 


3 But "= us ; NOW trace their conduct in the F 
South, where Toulon, having in common 
with almoſt every other large mercantile n 
and ſea-port town reſiſted the power and | 
deprecated the principles: of Robeſpierre and 1 
his faction, and having witneſſed the dread- 1 


ful example made of other cities, at length 
reſolved to ſeek for ſuccour and protection 


even in the arms of their enemies. They 4 


had entered into a treaty, with Lord Hood, | x * 


"OW It has been oenerally imagined this plan originated with | 
the Lord Chancellor, whoſe deep legal knowledge muſt bs 
preſumed from his ſituation, but of whoſe military talents 
doubts may be fairly entertained. I cannot help regretting, 
however, that he did not upon this occaſion apply to our 
army abroad, what he muſt have been well acquainted wich, 
the governing principle of his politics at home; ; for, if in 
the diviſion of their opponents Miniſters have ever found 
the ſource of their own power, he might haue naturally cog» 
cluded, that in the diviſion of our army he was laying the 
foundation ws eats victories oF the 1 
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bich put him in poſſeſſion of the place; 
and the French fleet in the Mediterranean, 


that had 10 long ſwept the coaſts of Italy, 
had by the ſame agreement fallen into his 


hands. That the Miniſters here could have 
no previous conception of the poſſibility of 


Tuch an event happening, is diſtinctly ſeen 


from the circumſtance of the equipment of 


the fleet, in which no military officer of any 
rank was to be found. Their conduct is 


therefore only to be confidered in the con- 


ſequent ſteps they adopted after they had 
heard of the ceſſion of that important place, 
and this, in a military point of view, reſolves 
itſelf into a very ſmall compaſs indeed. 
The only queſtion that could ariſe, was, 
whether it ought to be defended or evacuat. 
ed; and this muſt evidently have depended 
upon whether they could furniſh the means 
of an adequate defence. 
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The melancholy events that ſubſequently 
e there, explained at once to us their 
Iyſtem of acting; and the conſideration of 
the e force they W applied to the de- 


fence 


[; 289: J. 
fence of that town will evidently ſhew. the 
folly of their conduet. The defence was in- 
ſtantly decided on, and the means they look - 
ed to apparently ſuch as they could draw 
from Gibraltar, from Italy, or from Spain; 
for though the uſual alertneſs in Government 
was immediately diſplayed in creating ap- 
pointments and waſting public treaſure, yet; 
not a ſingle regiment of Britiſh: infantry Was 
ſent from England for the protection of the 
place. The want of men was here however 
held out as an apology; and certainly it is, 
a valid one, if true. But the want of men, . 
though ſubſtantial after they had determined 
to defend it, ought. to have come into the: 
original ſcale of conſideration in deciding: 
upon attempting the defence. Of men, and, 
good men however, there was in reality no, 
want. The army which has ſince rendered 
ſuch eſſential ſervice to their country under, 
Sir Charles Grey, and which now unfortu- 
nately lives but in the memory of its victors, 
was ready to act and. at hand. Jo defend 5 
this new. acquiſition. in, the Mediterranean, 
ney would not at the: time give. up a projet; 
51 ed 
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» [an etl ſcheme of congueſt in the Weſt Indies; 
4 and though to the plan of invading France, 
where they had then no footing, they at laſt 
ſacrificed this laft enterpriſe, ſtill they would 
not ſend a man to Toulon, notwithſtanding 
our faith was pledged to its ſupport, and 
eeeuexy tie of policy and honour alike called 
upon us to defend it vigoroully; or to a 
cuate it Wye * n . 


In e a middle (Big 80 Hives a 

A. want of energy in their military capacity, a 

Wl \ want of all regard to faith in their political. 
In In the motley confuſion of their mixed gar. 
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0 Tiſon the fate of the place ſoon became oh- 
i / Op vious; the loſs of it was a natural conſe- 
, 


Wh quence of their meaſures; and the inade · 
5 \ 15 quacy and feebleneſs of the conduct of Mi- 
nus cgers, is the only point that onght to ex- 
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1 Here again it is obvious how: NS ws: 
_ a under. rated the charaCey and: ſituntien of 
e wen: 8 il Further illoſtrated 
_ 4 | 20 1 | by 
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by the unaecountable folly: | of 200 men 
having attempted the capture of Martinico 
in the Weſt Indies —an undertaking that 


met with the fate its e en er 
nnn n 
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Such was the anti ot our : Mien | 
in the firſt campaign; failure unifbrmly at. 
tended” all their meaſures, difaſter: purſyed 


every ſtep they adopted; and though few 
could be found of their moſt ſanguine-ads 


herents to defend their paſt conduRy til! 


moſt looked forward in hopes that the en- 
perience they had acquired would ſerve as a 
wholeſome leſſon in future; and that paſt 


errors would have ſo far proved uſeful; as to 


have obviated the poſſibility in times td 


come of Anil eee e nem n ; 
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5 ans confideration ; and fortunate it would | 


indeed be for the country, could we any 
where obſerve the happy effects of dear 


bought experience; or could we any how 


trace in providence, foreſight, vigour, and 
| R 5 
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energy, the juſt return for that unlimited 
confidence repoſed in Government by the 
nation at large. The hiſtory of this year, 
as far as relates to the war in Europe, is of 
a nature far too melancholy to be much or 
long dwelt on. It is a tale of diſaſters un- 
paralleled in hiſtory—it is an accumulation 
of misfortune beyond the precedent of former 
days. In this inveſtigation only one point 
appears to implicate the conduct and cha- 
g rater of Miniſters; with the late events 
they could have no immediate interference; 
theſe were but military exertions to ward 
off impending ruin; and, from the capture 
of Ypres to the preſent hour, the hiſtory 
of the campaign is but the journal of a 
flicht. ld RE 5 | 


a Previous however to the ſurrender of that 
place, it becomes a moſt ſerious matter of 
diſcuſſion, how far the Miniſters afforded 
that aid it was their duty to have furniſhed 
to the allied army; and whether it was not 
in their power to have prevented much of 

ty K. 4 2x4 ee ee 
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E 
the ſubſequent diſaſter, by * and: . 
rous meaſures. N 


The poſition occupied by the French at. 
Menin and Courtray, at the very opening 
of the campaign, at once preſented a formi- 
dable bar to the poſſibility of carrying on 
offenſive operations till theſe places were re- 
taken. They were accordingly attacked, 
but without ſucceſs. - The French in return; 
endeavoured to turn the poſition of the Al. 
lies at Tournay; and though they failed to 
the extent of their expectation, yet the im- 
preſſion they left that day in the minds of 
their opponents, was of a nature not eaſily. 
to be effaced . In this fituation of things 
then, it was obvious, though the neceſſity 
of the ſervice was imminent, that the chance 
of ſucceſs was infinitely doubtful with the, 
force then in the field. To firengthen that 
n I muſt ene, was therefore the, 


* The account given by fome of the oldeſt officers in the 
Auftrian ſervice deſcribes this action as exceeding in fury, 


obſtinacy, and weight of fire, any they had ever known in 


the whole courſe of their ſervice againſt the late King of 
Pruffia, 


| duty 
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duty of Minifters—ta firengthen it ere re- 
peated defeat and diſaſter had rendered even 
every poſſible reinforcement but an inereaſ- 
ed and ſure prey to the ſuperiority of the 
enemy. Had Lord Moira's army been ſent 
to reinforce Clairfayt previous to his re- 
peated defeats, the relieving of Ypres might 
have been poſſibly effected: by poſtponing 
the ſending that corps till the firſt and great 
iſſue before that place was completely de- 
cided; they rendered it of no real uſe. Let 
me not here be underftood poſitively to 
Kate, that . reinforcing General Clairfayt- 
with Earl Moira's. corps would have en- 
abled him to force the covering army at 
Ypres. This is a military point, refting on 
documents and knowledge 1 cannot be 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs: all I mean to ſay is, 
that in point of common ſenſe, if that 
army was ever to ſerve on the northern 
frontier, it ought to have been ſent with a 
view to prevent, and not with a certainty 
of ſharing diſaſter. As it was, its orders 
were lern fin gular.” "No view of aſſiſting 
d. 
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General Clairſayt, no wiſh to "give aid to 
the Duke of Vork, no idea of ſaccouring- 
the army, led it to Flanders; but the or · 
ders of Miniſters to the commander re- 
| Airifted him to the defence of Oſtend - 

5 place notoriouſly untenable by A garriſon,” 

to be defended anly by an army in che 
field: Happily however for our cauſe, the 
exceellent officer to whom this corps wust! 
truſted, by acting from the preffurs of the: 
moment, preſerved to England a gallant _ 
body of troops, nou forming part of the ar-. 
my Which: has of late been retreating from 
poſt to poſt in Holland, at the Hat of Gene- 
ral Pichegru ; exhibiting on the one hand 
the ultimate effects of the original military, 
inefficiency of the Miniſters, and on the 

other the deplorable depth of calamity into 
which a nation may he plunged, when led 
to ſupport meafures adopted not from a ma. 
tured and well digeſted conſideration of 
means and force, but from opinions relay 
on the baſis of preſumptuous ignorance, ge- 
nerated not by wiſdom and providence, but 
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aeg 0 out of folly, Vanity; and wut of fore. 
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| Where or e this will end, it is not for 
me to decide; let it be determined by thoſe 
who in the capture of the Low Countries, 
previous to our embarking i in the war, ſaw 
the deſtruction - of Great Britain; who in 
the ruin of the Bank of Amſterdam ſaw the 


fate of the Bank of England f. 


There are now but few other military: 
points which remain to be noticed. The 
fate of Lord Moira's army has already been 


= * It has been much the faſhion to introduce the chance 
of war as an apology for our ſituation and a fcreen to our 
Miniſters, In a narrow ſcale of military operation it may 
at times be with propriety urged, but in the extended ex- 


perience of two years it neither can nor ought to be admit- 


ted into our conſideration. Thoſe too who urge it will do 
well to remember, that this chance of war, if ſo applied, 

is the greateſt of all equalizers; it levels all diſtinctions of 
character and merit; it applies equally to ſucceſs and diſaſ- 
ters; it alike accounts for the glories of Lord Chatham's 
adminiſtration, and the diſgrace of our arms in the preſent. 


* 


ſtated. 
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3 The language held by Mr. Burks and his aſſociates to 
urge us on to * 
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ſtated. It is not improbable it was origin - 
ally aſſembled, more with an intention to 
amuſe the publie mind, than from any ſe- 
rious plan of its ever being employed. From 
the gallantry of the troops, much; and from 
the character and talents of the commander, 
every thing was fairly to be expected: but 
it remains for the ingenuity of the preſent | 
Government to explain the grounds on 
which for fix months that corps remained 
perfectly inactive; we being in complete 
poſſeſſion of the ſea, and Miniſters daily 
vaunting (with what truth is of little conſe- 
e the e of internal convulſion 


1 


5 


2 U de expeitivg to the Weſt Indies, ſuc- 
ceſsful as it has fortunately proved, we may 
again trace the ſteadineſs with which they 
have conſtantly adhered- to their fatal prin- 

ciples. It originally conſiſted of ten thou- 
ſand men: when it failed it had been re- 
duced to half that number. With this ina- 
dequate force however, the ability, the en- 
terprifing ſpirit and indefatigable activity of 


„ 
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Sir Charles Grey effected the whole of the 


object; he put us in poſſeſſion of all the 
French Weſt India Iflands: but in this ſitu- 


ation, though they acknowledged the im- 
portance of the conqueſt, they had neither 
forefight to diſcern the ' probability, nor 


energy to counteract the poſhbility, of France 
_ attempting to repoſſeis herſelf of thoſe im- 


portant ifiands. | A handful of men got eafy 
repoſſeſſion of the greateſt part of Guada- 
Jloupe J. Inſtead of being re-inforced from 


Home, our Commander in Chief ſaw him- 


ff completely forgotten; and at a period 
when it was neceffary to act with vigour, 


he found himfelf charged with the defence 
of all our poſſeſſions, with a force noto- 


riouſly inſufficient for the: ſafety 00k one of 
"= 1 


In the Mediterranean we ak lard. at | 
Wer ae of maintaining for months on 


— ice a Iqundron that might other. | 


* Ie i is myo no o light: or trivial authority I think 1 can 
Alert that Ministers had i Intel lig itio 


aſtet its ſailing from Ae though no. theps were taken 
In ponſequence. 8 


wiſe 
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wiſe have been more uſefully employed, 
added. the kingdom of Corſica. to the Crown 
of Great Britain: but how far the military 
proviſion of. Miniſters was adequate to the 
attempt, is to be aſcertained by the conduct 
of the Commander in Chief“. 0 70 the gals 


lantry of our officers and men we here, & 
on many other occaſions, owe wuchs re be 
ewe e g and ee of the Mi 
eint 5 5 
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| a. their managernent of the gavy. 1 it is 

8 3 for my purpoſe to trace much 
of their conduct: it explains, itſelf, and de- 
monſtrates its proceeding from the ſame prin- 
ciples which have actuated them throughout. 7 
Here even the indolence of office could nat 
communicate inaRtivity to our gallant of- | 
ficers and brave ſeamen. Where they have AN. 

been enabled to act, thank. God]. they have 


| yet ſucceeded, and have fortunately. for. us 


= General: Dundas b ſuppvſed to have reid dais 
mand in conſequence of a diſpute with Lord Hood, wha, V5 
when he ſubſequently applied to the acting commander for | mY 
military force, wr TONY © on che eee : 
AT: e 43% 
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mill maintained Britiſn ſuperiority on its 
favourite element. It has not been - their 
fault, if our trade has met with an inade. 
quate protection. To them the blame can- 
not be attributed, that (in fight 'of our own 
coaſt, under the eye of the Miniſter when 
at the reſidence attached to the office he has 
obtained from a confiding and deluded coun- 
try) no ſhip was to be found to keep French 
_ gun-boats within the harbour of Dunkirk. 
That no naval Protection was afforded to 
either our American or Faſt India poſſeſ- 
fions, lies not at their door. That all the 
French fleets have arrived with ſafety in 
their own ports; that they have been ſup- 
plied with ſalt· petre from India, corn from 
America, and naval ſtores from the Baltic, 
cannot be charged againſt our officers and 


ſeamen. 8 


That Lord Howe: was under the neceſſity 
of engaging an enemy ſuperior in numbers, ' 
by which the French American fleet got 
ſafely into Breſt, was not the fault of this 


N officer. His was indeed the well. 
| | earned 
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earned merit of the victory; he needs not 
the aid of external decoration to make him 


the admiration of every Engliſhman. But 
it remains for the Miniſter to. give a ſatis- 
factory account to the public how theſe 
things have happened; to inform us why a 
number of Engliſh veſſels, which it is con- 
fiderably within hounds to ſtate as amount- 
ing to upwards of 800, are now riding in 


French ports; how it comes that upwards of 


12,000 Britiſh ſeamen are now gfoaning in 
French gaols; and how it happens, that at 
this moment the French are providing for 
the enſuing naval campaign with ſtores cap« 
tured from Great Britain. 


I have now, as ſhortly as the nature of 
the ſubje&t would admit, endeavoured to 
ſhew- the deſtructive and erroneous policy 


that has influenced the military conduct of 
Miniſters: a line ſtill more completely to 


be aſcertained by a conciſe view of their | 
conduct to neutral nations; not as it regards, 
its juſtice or iniquity, but as it tends to elu- 


cidate the true principles on which they 
. | have 
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have acted. It would be foreign to my pre- 


ſent purpoſe, wiſhing only to form an accu- 
rate idea of the future confidence which 


ought to be extended to Minifters in the 


hour of calamity, by a reference to their 


paſt, to enter into a diſeuſſion on any gene- 


ral principle of their policy : indeed it would 


not only be unneceſſary, but impoſſible. 


No principle to which we may refer can 


for a moment he ſuppoſed to have influenc- 


ed them, hecauſe every different meaſure 
the ingenuity of man could have adopted 
has by them at various periods been uſed. 


Let us look round the Powers of the ci- 
viliſed world, and there cannot be found, 


from thoſe of the greateſt importance in the 


general ſcale to thoſe of the leaſt conſe- 
quence, a ſingle State that has not fince the 
beginning of the conteſt been inſulted by in- 
ſolent and dictatorial mandates in the hour 
of ſuppoſed ſuperiority, and which ſubſe- 
quently has not had an opportunity of tho- 
roughly underſtanding the character of Ad- 
nen by the * of language they 


have 
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have in the moment of calamity adopted. 
Not ſatisfied with aiming at the demolition 
of the government of France, they ſtruck at 
the freedom of action of every independent 
and neutral State in Europe. If France has 
attempted to diſſeminate in any public man- 
ner her Jacobin principles, they have in a 
more ſtriking mode endeavoured to main- 
tain doctrines relative to neutral powers, | 
the moſt arbitrary that ever diſgraced the 
annals of tyranny; they have gone beyond 
even the junto of tyrants with whom they 
have; been acting; and, to the aſtoniſhment 
of the world; we have ſeen Britiſh ambaſſa- 
dors outſtripping in violence the agents of 
GO: | 

On examining the conduct of France in 
the year 1792, we may find much to blame 
in their treatment of the Italian Powers. 
Their fleet commanded the Mediterranean, 
and their meaſures originated from the un- 4 
principled uſe they made of that ſiperiority. 
Their inſulting mandates were conveyed 
to the King of Naples by a grenadier, and 
R 2 52515 neceſſity 
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neceſfity forced him to acquieſce in their 
wiſhes. In the enſuing year the Britiſh 
fleet obtained ſimilar poſſeſſion of that ſea, 


and the very reprobated conduct of the 
French became the example we followed. 


The Grand Duke of Tufeany was inſulted, 


and the tyrannical exertion of ſuperier force 


compelled him to ſubmit. The republic of 
Genoa, becauſe weak, was oppreſſed; the 
laws of neutral nations were totally diſre- 
garded ; the confequence of our power was 
the certainty of oppreſſion. In the North 
our conduct has been dictated by fimilar 


motives; with this fin gle difference, that, 
in proportion to the ſuperior power of the 


Northern Courts, our commands have been 


put in a lower tone: but the ſpirit is the 


ſame, our 8 of nee fimilar. 


If we 11 to America, a uniformity of 
conduct will appear; and though every well. - 
wiſher to his country muſt join with me in 
fincerely hoping the exiſting differences 


with that Continent may be happil y accom- 
modated, yet I may venture to aſſert, with- 
*. dut 
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ont contradiction, that defitable event muſt 
be the produce of American. moderation, 
and not of Britiſh Juſtice or PR IE 


* If i conduQt of France at Naples was unjuſtifiable, 
what ſhall we ſay to an Ambaſſador of Great Britain at the 
Court of Tuſcany (acting of courſe only up to his orders) 
inſulting the Grand Duke, by ſtating ina memorial to all the 
foreign Miniſters, bearing date May 23, 1793, © that the 
te meaſures taken with regard to the French nation ſolely and 
c entirely originated from the inſtigations and councils of a 
« ſingle perſon, whoſe afcendency and power over. the mind 
& of his Royal Highneſs could not from his tendereſt infancy 
00 to the preſent moment, be eradicated. And ſubſequent- 
« ly on the 5th of October, The underſigned is obliged 
« to declare, in order that his Royal Highneſs the Grand 
Duke may be informed of it, that Admiral Lord Hood has 
« ordered an Engliſh ſquadron, in oonjunction with a detach- 
e ment from the Spaniſh fleet, to ſet fail for Leghorn, there 
" t to act according to the part which his Royal Highneſs may 
We | «take, The ynjuſt and notorious partiality of Tuſcany i in 
6-4 « favour of the French, and the valt ſeizure of corn and ef. 
« fects belonging to merchants of Toulon at Leghorn, at a 
E | time when the armies of their Britannic and Spaniſh Ma- 
WW ce jeſties had occaſion for the ſame articles, eyidently prove 
« the injury which enſues from ſuch a neutrality for the pe- 1 
1 e rations of the Allies. In conſequence Admiral Lord Hood [ | 
3M « declares, in the name of the King his maſter,” that if, a 
'M within the ſpace of twelve hours after the repreſentations 
oc the underſigned, his Royal Highneſs the Grand Duke - 
4 « does not reſolve to ſend away M. de la Flotte and his adhe- | 


7 © rents from Tuſcany, the ſquadron will act fentively | 4 
l che port and city of Leghorn, 3 | i| 
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cCipated themſelves from our violence by a ſerious armament : 
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The character of thoſe who have thus 


managed the intereſts of their country dif- 
plays itſelf in their conduct in a ſtronger 


way than ſhall venture to ſtate it; but when 
we attend farther to dates, and find we aſ- 


certain the hour of violence and oppreſſion by 
a reference to our ſucceſs or failure, where 


can a doubt remain that their judgment has 
all along been formed by a falfe eriterion, 
their meaſures directed by an erroncous 
policy? 5 


Nay, even to thoſe of the French fon 


whom they were fighting they have ex- 


« The unhappy conſequences of this proceeding can alone 
ce be imputed to thoſe who have had the audacity to give per- 
« fidious advice, and to make falſe repreſentations upon the 
« preſent ſtate of affairs—they alone will have to anſwer for 
« all that may happen henceforward.”” 


T he papers in reſpect to Genoa and the North are too vo- 


luminous to be here inſerted ; they are however exactly of a 


ſimilar nature. Sweden and Denmark have at length eman- 


and America, after having borne (with a degree of patios 


exhibited only in a climate where the pureſt patriotiſm reigns, 


and the immortal Waſhington governs) all our tyrannical 
proceedings, has inſiſted at length upon an unequivocal ex- 
planation of points that both for the honour and intereſt of this 


country ought long ago to have been ſettled, 


tended 
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tended the full conviction of their baneful 
meaſures. They never could ſee expeditions 
aimed at their foreign poſſeſſions, without 
obſerving, on the one hand, an applicati an 


of our force completely foreign from the 


avowed purpoſe of the war, and originating 
from a miſtaken idea of the. reſources of 


France; and, on the other, a treacherous 


deſign of diſmembering and ruining. what 


Miniſters affected to ſupport. If the ſend. 


ing an army to the Weſt Indies weakened 
the force you could apply at home againſt 
France, the taking poſſeſſion of thoſe iſlands 
gave ſtill greater ſtreagth to the rulers at 
Paris. If, to join the kingdom of Corſica to 
the Crown of Great Britain, conſiderable 


force was fimilarly miſapplied, the very con- 


queſt of that iſland has confirmed the revo- 
lutionary government in France. 


We have betrayed even the intereſts of 
our friends; and the Emigrants muſt view 


with diſguſt, white the Jacobins contemplate 
with joy, the iniquity of our proceedings. 


In ſhort, the policy- of Pilnitz has univerſal- 
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1y been ours : the fides Punica is the faith of 


our miniſters We have conducted our- 
ſelves on a falſe opinion of our ſtrength, and 


of French weakneſs; we have aimed at pri- 


vate advantage more than general good; 


we have ruined only our friends, and have 


added to the ſtrength and energy of our 
enemy. The conſequence of all this, how- 
ever unfortunate, is but perfectly natural; 
and as we now fee the original cruſaders 
hiding their diminiſhed heads in their Ger- 
man poſſeſſions, ſo. are we--with our allies, 
the Dutch, left almoſt fingly in the conteſt ; 
firiking examples of the truth of that ap- 
proved maxim—That in unprincipled pur- 
ſuits there can be no concert; between 
Powers purſuing ſuch ends there can be no 
confidence“. | 


From 


The authenticity of the following letter, I am well 


aware, from the nature of its contents, and the high authority 


it gives to the military doctrines I have ſtated, will be at- 
tempted to be held out as a fiction. It muſt eaſily, however, 
occur to every conſiderate perſon, that great impropriety 
might attend my diſcloſing the channel through which it fell 
into my hands. This I muſt therefore decline doing; but I 
may with ſafety _ from a variety of circumftances, 
that 
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From this retroſpect of the conduct of 
the preſent Ad miniſtration; from judging: 


- IM 


that T have every reaſon to apa! it genuine that aman can 


have. 


— 


The original i is in French; and, i in the tranſlation, lan- 


guage is a a good deal ſacrificed to preciſion, 


Copy of a Letter from the Dux of BnUNsWiCk to o the 


KinG of PRUSSIA. e 


dc The motives, Site, which make me deſire my recall 
« from the army are founded upon the unhappy experience, 
« that the want of connection, the diſtruſt, the egotiſm, the 
« ſpirit of cabal, have diſconcerted the meaſures adopted 
« during the two laſt campaigns, : and ſtill diſconcert the 
t meaſures taken by the Combined Armies. Oppreſſed by 
« the misfortune of being involved, by the errors of others, 
ce in the unfortunate ſituation wherein I find myſelf, I feel 
« very ſenſibly that the world judges of military characters 
« by their ſucceſſes, without examining caufes. Raiſing 
« the ſiege or the blockade of Landau, will make an epoch 
« in the hiſtory of this unfortunate war; and I have the 
-« misfortune of being implicated in it. The reproach will 
« fall upon me, and the innocent will be confounded with 
« the guilty. Notwithſtanding all misfortunes, I would not 
« have given way to my inclinationof laying at your r Majeſty's 
« feet my deſire of relinquiſhing a career which has been 
« the principal ſtudy of my life: but when one has loſt one's 
« trouble, one's labour and efforts; when the objects of the 
« campaign are loſt, and there is no hope that a third cam- 
« paign may offer a more fayourable iſſue, what part re- 
E main 
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by the fureſt of all criterions, the experi- 


ence of the r thinking as I do of the 
* | motives 


E mains to be taken by the man the moſt attached to, the 
© moſt zealous for, your Majeſty's intereſts and your cauſe, 


« but that of avoiding further diſaſters? The ſame reaſons. 


« now divide the Powers which have hitherto divided them : 


4 The movements of the armies will ſuffer from it, as they 
« have hitherto done: Their motions will be retarded and 


« embarraſſed, and the delay of re-eſtabliſhing the Pruſſian 


« army, politically neceſſary, will become perhaps the ſource 


« of a train of misfortunes for next campaign, the conſe- 
& quences of which are not to be calculated. It is not war 


« which I object to: It is not war which I wiſh to avoid; 


« but it is diſhonour which I fear in my ſituation, where the 
« faults of other Generals would fall upon me, and where I 
could neither act according to my principles, nor accord- 
ing to my proſpects. Your Majeſty will perhaps remem- 
de ber what I had the honour to repreſent to you the day you 
« quitted Eſcheveiler: I expoſed all my embarr aſſments, 
4 my troubles and my misfortunes; I exerted all my efforts 
c to prevent any inconveniency : Unfortunately the event 
© has proved the inſufficiency thereof; it is therefore only 
« the intimate perſuaſion I have of the impoſſibility I am in 
« to effect what is right, which dictates to me the meaſure 
« of requeſting your Majeſty to appoint a ſucceſſor to me 
cc as ſoon as poſſible. This meaſure, however afflicting to 
ce me, is nevertheleſs a conſequence of thoſe ſorrowful re- 
« flections I have made upon my ſituation. Prudence re- 
« quires I ſhould retire, and honour adviſes it. When a 
& great nation like that of France is condufted by the terrer 
« of puniſhments, and by enthuſiaſm, au unanimous ſentiment, 


« and the ſame principle, ought to Ga in the meaſures of 


„ 


motives that have influenced them, it would : 
be to betray my duty, and violate the truſt 
repoſed in me, were I, in any ſituation to 2 
which either their paſt or preſent infatuation F 
may drive the country, to give to them that | 
confidence which qught, I am ready to 1 
grant, to be extended to Government in the _— 
cloſing ſcenes of this deplorable tragedy. | 
To act unanimouſly, may, from the nature 
gf our ſituation, be deſirable; but to act 
with thoſe whoſe conduct is beſt explained 
by the neceſſity of that fituation, is com- 
pletely impoſſible. In the ſame line of op- 
poſition I have hitherto adopted J muſt ſtill 
continue—-It 1 is a line that may not have met 


« the coaleſced Powers. But when, inſtead thereof, each 
e army acts ſeparately and alone of its own accord, without 
« any fixed plan, without unanimity, and without principles, 
« the conſequences are ſuch as we have ſeen at Dunkirk, at 
« raiſing the blockade of Maubeuge, at the Alorming of 
« Lyons, at the defiruttion of Taulon, and at the raiſing of 
« the blockade of Landau. Heaven preſerye your Majeſty 
4 from great misfortunes ! but every thing is to be feared, if 
« confidence; harmony, uniformity of ſentiment, of principles, | 
and actions, do not take place of the oppoſite ſentiments 
« which have been the ſource of all misfortunes for tus 
« years paſt, My beſt wiſhes always attend 5 Majeſty, | 
and your glory will be my happineſs. | 


* Oppenheim, Jan. 6, 1794.” 
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with your approbation, becauſe your view 
of the ſubje& may have heen different ; but 
it is at leaſt one, which in my mode of con- 
fidering it I have conſcientiouſly followed, 
to which I muſt invariably adhere, and to 

which too I am led by a comparative view 
of the enlarged policy and enlightened un- 
derſtanding of that perſon who originally 
ſtepped forward, in defiance of calumny, 

and in deſpite of temporary unpopularity, 
to fave his country from this maſs. of cala- 
mity. It would ill become me, who conſi- 
der the friendſhip of Mr. Fox as the honour 
of my private life, and a ſteady adherence = 
to his political principles to be the ſale merit 
of my public character, to ſtate to you what 
might he conceived to arife from perſonal 

predilection, or a partial political opinion. 

I feel no heſitation however in reſerring it 
to your own wiſdom to decide, in calling 
upon every individual, from the prince to 
the peaſant, to determine, after a due conſi- 
deration of the reſpective conduct of the 
preſent Miniſtry, and of that great ſtateſman, 
whether the talents requiſite to ſave the 
country are ta be found in the enlightened 

ä wiſdom, 
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wiſdom, in the capacious wing and the 
prophetic ſpirit of Mr. Fox, or in the mi- 
ſerable policy, the time-ſerving expedients 
and wretched — of the preſent 
Cabinet. 


I have now can to lay before you 
the ſources of my political action at an 2ra 
that may truly be ſaid to be not only big 
with the fate of this country. but of the CIVI- 
lized wortd. I have attempted to explain 
the grounds on which the. Revolution in 
France happened; to eſtabliſh that the dead. 
ly malady of funding was the diſorder, an 
annual deficit of nearly three millions the 
complaint; and that in the difſolution of 
the patient an awful and tremendous leſſon 
to ſurrounding kingdoms is given; a con- 
vincing proof that in public communities, 
as in individual inſtances, „the paths of 
glory lead but to the grave.” he have at- 
tempted to point out to you, that the vari- 
ous component parts of the old regime in 
France naturally led by progreſſive ſteps. to 
the ſituation in which they now: ſtand; and 
a reference to the paſt experience of hiſtory, 

a knowledge 
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a knowledge of the ſufferings they at pies 
ſent endure, might not improbably lead us 
to conjecture, that independent of our inter- 
terence a revulſion may happen, when in- 
dividual ſecurity will be eftabliſhed, and 
property duly protected. 


It has "2 my wiſh to repel the libellous 
inſinuation of the probability of a ſimilar 
revolution happening in this country. Unleſs 
the oppreſſion of the government be as 
great, and our financial reſourees as ex- 
hauſted, the poſition 18 abſurd. I have en- 
deavoured to ſhew, that no wiſe policy led 
us to depart from our original ſyſtem of 
neutrality, that private intrigue occaſioned - 
it, and that public calamity has attended it. 
I have attempted to explain the evils attend- 
ing the ſchiſm artfully created in the Whig - 
party, and. endeavoured to eſtabliſh the im- 
policy of in future confiding in Miniſters, 
by a reference to their paſt conduct. 


\ 


One ſubject I have however carefully 
avoided entering on. The management of 
the interior policy at home forms indeed a 

|  firiking 
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ſtriking feature in the hiſtory of the preſent 
day. We have ſeen the mild practice of the 


Britiſh law departed from; obſolete ſtatutes 
reſorted to for temporary purpoſes; - and 


temporary conſtructions attempted to be 


given to known and defined laws: muck of 
the friendly intercourſe and relation that 
ſubſiſted between the wealthy and the indi- 
gent (the beſt cement to the ſtability of our 
conſtitution) broken down; the ſympathetic | 
ſpirit of confidence and affection that reign- 
ed in the breaſts of all, annihllated. A 
ſyſtem of e/pionage * has ſpread abroad a 


univerſal feeling of jealouſy and doubt : the 


aſſertion of conſpiracy has divided and dif- 


Jointed the beſt energies of our country.” 


The character of the nation has been ca- 
lumniated, the ſpirit of the people belied 
and blaſphemed. On this however at the 


preſent moment it might be improper ' to 
dwell. The impending trials will deter- 
mine much. Thank God! the lives of our 


* It is moſt Gogular, that to deſcribe the ſyſtem of th 
preſent day, we are obliged to have recqurſe to'a French 
term. To ſuch a ſyſtem Engliſhmen have been ſo little ac- 


cuſtomed, that there is not even a word in their language 
to convey the idea. ä 


countrymen, 
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countrymen, and our beſt intereſts, are 
finally to be confided to the ſolid judg- 


ment and impartial deciſion of an Engliſh 


Jury. 


I have now completed my original inten- 
tion : and if I have defeated the calumnious 
inſinuations that have been thrown out; if 
1 have ſhewn plainly and intelligibly the 
principles I have ated upon, my object is 
effected. If my language has been firong, 
it appears to me to ſuit the nature of the 
times. I entertain no perſonal animoſity 
againſt any man; political conduct is the only 
fource of my attack. I look not for ap- 
plauſe, neither do I apprehend cenſure ; for 
1 know my purpoſe to be honeſt, and the 
execution muſt neceſſarily be ſuch as might 
reaſonably be expected from one who 
has now certainly for the firſt time, moſt 
probably for the laſt, endeavoured to attract 
the attention of his conſtituents or his 
countrymen. 


» London, 


IS. 


